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Volume XXV 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOL’ 


Amone the great scientific discoveries of 
the twentieth century none is of such inti- 
mate concern to the student of man as the 
almost unbelievable antiquity of the human 
race. Back of the historie period, which is 
now assigned to a maximum of six thousand 
five hundred years, is an infinitely longer 
prehistorie period which we now know ex- 
tends back at least six hundred thousand 
years. My purpose this evening is to con- 
sider the bearing of this discovery on the 
education of youth. 

Last summer, near the coast of East 
Anglia, on the scene of the courageous 
struggles of Queen Boadicea with the 
trained legions of Rome, I stood upon a 
geologie stratum technically known as the 
‘‘sub-Red Crag,’’ in which among the 
débris of the coral-bound coast have been 
found several kinds of flint implements 
that the most hostile and sceptical archeo- 
logical erities of France and England have 
been foreed finally to admit as of human 
workmanship. On this shore-line of the 
Dawn Stone Age, on this most ancient of 
all relies of human endeavor, I stood with 
its diseoverer, Mr. J. Reid Moir, of Ipswich. 


SELF-DISCOVERY 


I mention the name of the discoverer of 
this most ancient site not only to give him 
fullest credit for one of the greatest of all 
archeological discoveries, namely, the dis- 
covery of the existence of man long ante- 
eedent to what we call the Age of Man or 

1The twentieth Barnwell Address, given at the 


Central High School of Philadelphia, November 
22, 1926. 
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the Old Stone Age, but also because Mr. 
Moir illustrates in his own career a great 
educational principle, namely, the self-dis- 
covery of rare intellectual endowments and 
predispositions which when allowed to de- 
velop contribute to all that we entitle learn- 
ing, science and civilization. By sheer 
accident this merchant in the town of Ips- 
wich discovered in the year 1909 that he 
possessed a native, inborn talent for archeo- 
logical research. The cultivation of the 
talent became his chief end in life, and de- 
votion to archeology filled every interval of 
his career as a merchant and qualified him 
step by step to become one of the most ex- 
pert archeologists in the world, aided by his 
rare power of discrimination of humanly 
fashioned flints, known as ‘‘artifacts,’’ 
from natural flint objects which have the 
deceptive appearance of being fashioned by 
man. This self-education began in the year 
1909 and culminates in the year 1926 in 
what we must consider one of the outstand- 
ing discoveries of the twentieth century, 
namely, the existence on the earth of in- 
telligent human beings, six hundred thou- 
sand years ago. 

The bearing of this story of self-discovery 
on the subject of creative education in the 
school must be obvious to you all, not only 
from this biographie sketch but from auto- 
biographies of great men of science, of let- 
ters, of art and of technical invention. In 
the famous work, ‘‘The Lives of Engi- 
neers,’’ we learn that all these talents and 
predispositions are inborn or implanted in 
the human mind and soul. They may be 
discovered by education or by opportunity. 
They may be developed by environment and 
by practice. They may be purely indi- 
vidual in their effect or they may be of in- 
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estimable value to the welfare of the whole 
human race. 

The art of the teacher is either to dis- 
cover such inborn talents in his pupils or 
to give his pupils opportunities for self- 
discovery. Many examples might be cited 
of discovery of talents by the teacher, but 
the instances of self-discovery are far more 
frequent, because relatively few teachers 
are on the lookout for rare and unusual in- 
tellectual predispositions. There are few 
tutors like Henshaw, who could perceive 
the promise latent in the young and ap- 
parently unpromising Charles Darwin. 


To return to the antiquity of man—what 
a mere veneer upon human character and 
mentality is the brief period of historic 
civilization as compared with the prolonged 
period of prehistoric struggle for intellec- 
tual and moral, as well as for physical, 
supremacy! We have recently found 
strong anatomical reason for believing that 
this brief civilized period of six thousand 
years has made no direct impress whatever 
upon human nature and human mentality, 
except during the short periods of the 
efflorescence of culture, of taste, of refine- 
ment, when there was a great premium on 
the intellectual and spiritual side of man, 
while the physical side was kept in its nat- 
ural subordinate position. 

It follows that all studies at the present 
time of ‘‘mind-in-the-making’’ (to use Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s apt phrase) are of light 
moment as compared with the studies of 
mind-in-the-making during prehistoric 
time, for it was during the long era of pre- 
historie time that the nature and mind of 
man were fashioned, with their imitational, 
observational and creative powers. 

In the most primitive stages, probably 
during the entire Age of Mammals or of 
the Dawn Man, observational powers were 
universal, since the life of every individual 
depended from moment to moment on keen 
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powers of observation, just as the life of 
most members of the animal kingdom de- 
pends at the present time on constant alert- 
ness. Imitational powers were also univer- 
sal, and all that we now include under the 
terms custom, tradition, social observance 
and culture were handed down from gen- 
eration to generation through these imita- 
tive powers. 

The creative powers of primitive man 
took the protean forms of invention, of 
technical discovery, of resourcefulness in 
adaptation to new conditions and experi- 
ences. There were creators and inventors 
who stood out in those days from their fel- 
lows as creative youth does to-day. Then 
there were reason, reflection, the linkage of 
cause and effect as in the succession of the 
seasons and in the habits of animals and of 
man. By the concurrence of the six-fold 
intellectual endowment of observation, of 
imitation, of imagination, of creation or 
invention, of the struggle for existence and 
of perception of cause and effect was built 
up what we eall intelligence. 

We have double reason to believe that 
primitive intelligence is of very great an- 
tiquity, that it extends among our Dawn 
Man ancestors far back beyond the Age of 
Man into the Age of Mammals. Our first 
reason for believing this is the diversified 
and elaborate character of the flint tools 
fashioned by the Dawn Man recently dis- 
covered in East Anglia; many of these 
diversified tools are extremely difficult to 
fashion from the stubborn and formless 
flint pebbles and boulders that were washed 
out of the great chalk cliffs fronting the 
East Anglia shoreline. 

If you doubt the statement that it re- 
quired a high order of mentality to fashion 
the large implement known as the rostro- 
carinate® or ‘‘beak-keeled’’ scraper out of 
a rounded flint boulder, just try the experi- 


2 Derived from the Latin rostrum, beak, and 
carina, keel. 
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ment yourself! After hours, days and even 
weeks of endeavor you will have gained 
respect and reverence for your Dawn Man 
ancestors. Mr. Moir, a natural expert in 
fashioning tools from the flint boulders, has 
been practicing on the rostro-carinate for 
years with only a moderate degree of 
success. 

A second reason for our profound appre- 
ciation of the mentality of the Dawn Man 
is found in the discovery of the seat of 
higher intelligence, namely, the fore-brain, 
in which are lodged the powers of putting 
two and two together, of initiation, of men- 
tal resourcefulness and action, of the crea- 
tion of new ideas. Our Dawn Man ances- 
tor had a very respectable fore-brain, and 
this forebrain was constantly in use in 
putting together the ideas coming in from 
observation and, especially, from experi- 
ence gained by the incessant and carefully 
direeted use of the hands in the manufac- 
ture of flint weapons. The industry of 
these Dawn Men in fashioning a vast num- 
ber of tools in flint, bone and wood, and in 
constantly improving the design of these 
tools clinches their claim to a grade of in- 
telligence not far inferior to our own, of 
exactly the same order if not the same 
degree. 


PRIMITIVE AND MopERN INTELLIGENCE 


It is interesting now to compare this 
primitive intelligence with our own, espe- 
cially as regards the brain and nervous 
system and, more particularly, the daily 
use of this inborn and hereditary mechan- 
ism. Contrasting the mental powers of 
primitive man and his daily use of these 
powers in all the occupations of life with 
the mental powers of modern man as exer- 
cised daily, we remark that a revolutionary 
change has been brought about by civiliza- 
tion, resulting in the almost total disuse of 
these priceless primitive powers which un- 
doubtedly are still ours. What the primi- 
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tive youth constantly did for himself the 
modern youth allows others to do for him, 
thus squandering the best part of his 
heritage from ancestors of the Dawn Stone 


Age. 


MENTAL POWERS OF THE 
SToneE AcE YOUTH 
Observation through 
sight, hearing, taste, 
touch, pressure- and 
thermal-sense; inces- 

sant use. 

Imitation, gradually 
growing as the art of 
life elaborates; inces- 
sant use in social 
tribes. 

Creation, Invention, In- 
itiatwwe, Adaptation, 
Resource fulness in 
daily demand. 


Reflection, Reason, Rec- 
ognition of Cause and 
Effect dependent 
upon individual tal- 
ent; applied first to 
struggle for existence. 

Struggle for Existence 
intense, continuous. 


Imagination constantly 
stimulated by direct 
contact with all phe- 
nomena of nature. 


MENTAL POWERS OF THE 
MODERN YOUTH 
Observation very much 

dimmed and blunted 
through prolonged 
disuse and civiliza- 
tion; infrequent use. 
Imitation, gradually 
increasing until it 
becomes an obsession, 
dominating life. 


Creation, Invention, In- 
itiatiwe, Adaptation, 
Resourcefulness  con- 
fined to the relatively 
few gifted individ- 
uals; left out of 
daily life. 

Reflection, Reason, Rec- 
ognition of Cause and 
Effect confined to 
gifted few; less es- 
sential to struggle 
for existence. 

Struggle for Existence 
rarely intense, inter- 
mittent. 

Imagination largely 
dulled ; conduct 
largely dependent on 
imagination of others. 





The first and most serious indictment 
which may be brought against the present 
age is that whereas primitive man and the 
primitive boy and girl were constantly 
dependent on their own efforts and the con- 
stant use of their mental powers, we are 
to-day increasingly dependent on the gifted 
few whose labors are multiplied a thousand- 
or a million-fold by various mechanical 
devices, so that our inherited primitive 
powers are being dwarfed through disuse. 

Our brains are very much larger than 
those of the man of the Dawn Stone Age, 
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but only a very small portion of the modern 
brain is being put to use. Consequently, 
promising and full of potentiality as our 
brains may be in infancy, full of equipment 
for observation, for reflection and perhaps 
for creation, these potentialities are seldom 
availed of. Thus these powers suffer daily 
diminution, until as life goes on they en- 
tirely disappear. The daily life of hun- 
dreds of thousands, even of millions, of 
people consists of elaborate forms of eating, 
drinking, clothing, of care of the young, of 
household production, of imitation and 
observance of what others are doing, of 
reading the daily papers, of going to the 
movies, a program requiring so little mental 
action that the development of the mind is 
brought to an absolute standstill. 
Accordingly, we Americans live compla- 
cently in the midst of borrowed art, of bor- 
rowed music, of a largely borrowed litera- 
ture and history, and we manifest real 
creative power only in the wonderful me- 
chanical inventions for the physical welfare 
of men and for the communication of ideas. 
In architecture we do indeed exhibit origi- 
nal creative ability, which has been stimu- 
lated by our growing taste and wealth since 
the Columbian celebration in Chicago in 
1893. In a century of literature only the 
works of Edgar Allan Poe and Walt Whit- 
man rank as world classics, with high men- 
tion of Ralph Waldo Emerson; in econtem- 
poraneous literature we have not yet won 
a Nobel prize. In painting we have 
achieved world rank only in the foreign- 
bred art of John Singer Sargent; modern 
painting of the whole world seems alike 
decadent. In sculpture we are gaining 
ground. In creative music we rank below 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Spain. In certain branches of science 
we hold a very high world position, but in 
mechanical invention we are facile princeps. 


I am confident, however, that America is 
on the threshold of a period of true creative 
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greatness and that the nationwide and 
schoolwide endeavors to arouse our youth 
to creative action will in time raise us from 
our present lowly creative rank. Creative 
education in the university was begun by 
Gilman at Johns Hopkins; creative educa- 
tion in the college is now beginning in 
Princeton ; creative education is the watch- 
word of certain schools like the Lincoln and 
of certain school leaders like McAndrew, of 
Chicago.* 

The beginning must be made in the home 
and school period of life, because during 
this period the creative powers inherited 
from primitive man are at their best and 
must be appealed to before the commercial 
or imitative spirit of self-conscious girlhood 
and boyhood takes precedence. 

Independent confirmation of this state- 
ment is the recent finding of Dr. Truman 
L. Kelley, professor of education and psy- 
chology at Stanford University, as a result 
of a statistical study of the influence of 
training upon inborn mental differences in 
school children. His observations have 
recently been abstracted as follows: 


Young children are more truly individuals than 
older persons, largely because the schools tend to 
level out idiosyncrasies rather than to develop dif- 
ferences. Over 200 children that are gifted men- 
tally were compared with 1,700 normal children by 
Dr. Kelley. The gifted eight-year-old children 
were more individual mentally than normal eight- 
year-olds. But he found that between eight and 
eleven years the gifted children have their indi- 
vidual traits ironed out by the public school influ- 
ence, so that at 11 years they have fewer mental 
idiosyncrasies than normal ll-year-olds. These 
gifted 1l-year-olds are more like normal children 
of 14 years in respect to their peculiarities, just 
as they are like the 14-year-olds in other mental 
traits. Dr. Kelley advocates ‘‘a policy which pre- 
serves and utilizes individual peculiarity except 
where it is established that social stability demands 
otherwise. ’’ 


3 Formerly of the Washington Irving High 
School of New York City; now head of the Chicago 
school system. 
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IMITATION 


Imitation is the arch enemy of the crea- 
tive spirit. We have become slaves to con- 
vention. Close imitation in manner, dress 
and speech has become the very rule of life 
and the key in the struggle for existence. 
[I never realized the full retarding force of 
imitation until I traveled far north of 
Peking into the rich agricultural region 
bordering southern Mongolia, where I wit- 
nessed the Chinese harvesting their autumn 
crop of grain and of tubers. All the women 
were hobbling along on closely-bound feet 
in shoes with sharply pointed toes, in imi- 
tation of the beautiful Chinese princess of 
an early dynasty who set the fashion of 
small feet in court life. This fashion spread 
to every rank of life through the mothers’ 
conviction that only the daughter with tiny 
feet has any chance of matrimony. Sim- 
ilarly, the painting of the lips and face by 
fashionable women of the court of Edward, 
Prince of Wales, at the close of Victoria’s 
reign, has now spread to the farthest ham- 
lets of our western states. Imitation less 
painful than the bound feet and less objee- 
tionable than the use of cosmetics now binds 
all feminine worlds into one; the women of 
every country follow suit, and the original 
art of dress and of personal ornament has 
declined. Unless this fatal imitative move- 
ment is checked by a nationalistic spirit, the 
dress of the entire Christian and Moslem 
world will soon be uniform and the creation 
of the uniform dress will be in the hands of 
London tailors and of Parisian dressmakers. 

That absolute originality and beauty in 
dress are still possible is demonstrated in 
the art of a north Italian designer, who is 
not only inventing exquisite methods of tex- 
tile design but has created a new robe of a 
single piece of silk, with all the grace and 
beauty of a Greek vase. 

Through our press, imitation, the arch 
enemy of creative ability, stifles individual 
endeavor, renders original observation and 
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alertness wholly unnecessary in the strug- 
gle for existence, controls and stereotypes 
opinion, makes original thought and reflec- 
tion superfluous. It seems a harsh thing to 
say of the American press, but if I had the 
power of a Mussolini I would shut it off 
from our school youth entirely; I would 
exclude absolutely the irreverent ‘‘funny 
page’’; I would substitute for it a simple, 
unsensational literature, of the kind that 
the youthful Benjamin Franklin found on 
arrival in this great city of Philadelphia. 
Of course Benjamin Franklin was a youth 
of rare genius, but his observant, reflective 
and creative mind found in the Philadel- 
phia of his day the most encouraging and 
stimulating atmosphere, a center of pure 
and applied science, of conduct subdued by 
Quaker influence. In the Philadelphia of 


the eighteenth century Franklin’s alert, 
receptive mind had full play. 


CoNCLUSION 


The environment of Franklin’s day is the 
simple intellectual and moral atmosphere 
with which we should try to surround our 
American youth to-day, so as to draw from 
their unspoiled minds the full potentialities 
of their primitive intellectual heritage. 

I am well aware that the comparison I 
am making between the primitive mind and 
the modern mind, between the youth of the 
Stone Age and the modern youth, will be 
considered by some educators as far fetched 
and not of important or vital bearing upon 
the problem of creative education in the 
school. I am, however, confident that more 
mature reflection will convince all edu- 
eators, whether of the home, of the school, 
of the college, of the university, that the 
comparison is a real and essential one. It 
is in youth that the wonderful primitive 
powers of the mind are most potential. It 
is in the youthful stages of mental as well 
as of physical development that these primi- 
tive powers of the past are recapitulated. 
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It is true that the human infant is rela- 
tively helpless at birth, both mentally and 
physically, as compared with the infant of 
many other members of the animal king- 
dom, some of which manifest all their men- 
tal powers immediately at birth. But the 
youthful human mind is all the better for 
its very prolonged infancy, because it 
slowly ripens into an intelligence infinitely 
beyond anything we observe in the animal 
kingdom. During this slowly maturing 
period all the creative powers, Nature’s 
greatest gift, should be given the most 
sympathetic and gentle nurture. 


Henry FairFietp OsporNn 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ENGLISH TEACHING FACES THE 
FUTURE’ 


I wap first thought of calling these re- 
marks ‘‘English Teaching at the Cross 
Roads’’; but as this seemed a_ possibly 
ambiguous title, I found no alternative to 
the somewhat magniloquent one given on 
the program. As a matter of fact, English 
teaching stands in the midst of such aston- 
ishing variation that the situation must be 
hopeful. When there are so many ways of 
doing it in actual process, some of them 
must be at least partly right, and we 
ean hope to find out which ones give the 
most promise of hope and success. 

As an illustration of the variety of our 
procedures and an idea of possible ways to 
solve the problem presented, we may exam- 
ine the relative claims of Fluency and 
Accuracy, about which storms and battles 
have been waged in the last decade of our 
English teaching. Many of us have been 
accused alternately of belonging to both 
these parties, because one tendency or 
another in our teaching or doctrine has 
been magnified at the expense of the rest. 

1 Address of the president of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Philadelphia, November 
26, 1926. 
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Nobody hopes that we can settle the matter 
by a poll of English teachers, and many of 
us have been unsatisfied with arguments of 
either side. It is possible that we can get 
a real objective examination of these rival 
claims and shape our practice accordingly. 

To the proponents of ‘‘ Accuracy first’’ 
we say, ‘‘Define your terms. What pre- 
cisely is the literacy you propose to estab- 
lish?’’ Of every usage insisted upon, by 
those who urge it as a fundamental, we put 
the question, ‘‘Is this proposed require- 
ment clearly an essential to the cultivated 
use of English?’’ Of the hundred or so 
expressions criticized in rhetories and 
handbooks, which were rated by seven 
juries of students, teachers and practical 
users of cultivated English in the current 
usage study of our Council committee on 
essentials, only fifteen were condemned as 
illiterate by three fourths or more of 
the judges. Even the sacred shibboleth 
of the ‘‘ Accuracy first’’ crowd, ‘‘Sentence 
Sense,’’ has not only endured many 
things at the hands of writers and pub- 
lishing houses; a typical example of it 
was actually voted perfectly acceptable 
and literate by more than seventy-five per 
cent. (over 150 persons) of the judges in 
the usage study. 

Do we thus appear to welter in hopeless 
anarchy and chaos—‘‘a terrible state of 
chassis,’’ as O’Casey’s hero puts it? At 
least we can fall back to rock-bottom assur- 
ance that a certain few forms are definitely 
considered illiterate. Not only can you get 
a reasonable consensus of experts that a 
given piece of speech or writing is below 
the minimum of cultivation; you can get 
a more surprising unanimity, by expert 
judges of all kinds, on some specific forms 
which are illiterate. 

But this fact does not by any means 
commit us to ‘‘ Accuracy first.’’ Even the 
few forms which we may be perfectly sure 
are essential do not in point of fact come 
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in for first attention in any composition 
teaching process. We have sufficient ex- 
perimental evidence to make it clear that 
attention at the beginning of a teaching 
procedure to matters of form or convention 
tends to cramp and distort the normal 
action of pupils’ minds in thinking and 
expression. 

If we are to determine its place and 
value, we need to see the small but difficult 
problem of correctness as an important 
matter of making ideas fully transparent, 
neither fogged by pretentiousness or styl- 
ism, nor smeared by offensive low-caste 
forms—in other words, bad taste. In its 
proper order, this negative virtue of essen- 
tial literacy finds its due place—not at the 
beginning of the composition series, but in 
the process of revision and proof-reading 
and in the resultant drill and study which 
follow attempts at real expression. This 
parallel is close to the relation between 
literature and study-reading. It is obvi- 
ously necessary to learn speed and skill in 
getting the meaning from print. It is 
probable that we need to do this at another 
time from the period of real enjoyment of 
literature. But this does not mean that we 
will deliberately and formally teach all the 
mechanical skills first, and let the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of books wait. By 
separating our procedures and doing each 
thing at its proper time, we can prove it 
quite possible to do both necessary things: 
to keep enjoyment of literature constant 
and progressive, while we at another time 
build up reserves of skill in reading, for 
attacking more difficult matters later on. 

So far, we may seem committed wholly 
to fluency first, to letting children talk as 
fast and freely as they can, to paralleling 
in the elassroom the rough and unculti- 
vated expression of street and playground. 
To demonstrate the complete fallacy of this 
argument, we need only examine available 
stores of stenographie reports of children’s 
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and young people’s normal speech. Mr. C. 
H. Matravers, of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
has valuable records of this kind for his 
current study of the social values of forms. 
We all know what the rambling, unorgan- 
ized performance of kindergarten and 
primary grades is like—breathless, all con- 
nected by ands, and given all at once. The 
speech of older children in junior and 
senior high school, as reported in their 
ordinary walks and gatherings, is strangely 
similar. In spite of years of composition 
teaching, we find the same breathless con- 
tinuance. 

For remedy of such a condition neither 
the proponents of fluency nor those of 
formal and conventional accuracy have 
much help to offer. An impartial examina- 
tion of the evidence in hand, indeed, leads 
one to ery a plague on both their houses. 
We want neither unguided fluency, repro- 
ducing the conditions of street and play- 
ground in our classrooms, nor a formaliz- 
ing and conventionalizing of children’s 
speech for which we can not discover full 
warrant in real cultivated English outside 
of schools. Everything that we are learn- 
ing of language as a form of behavior 
reinforces the idea that this achievement of 
convention must come about as a matter of 
social adaptation, and not from the usual 
correction, compulsion and repetition in 
the classroom. On the other hand, there is 
no evidence that the propagation of fluency 
has ever got us anywhere. 

We do not want fluency first ; we demand, 
first, thought about experience and its 
organization to meet social needs. Excel- 
lent teachers in the primary grades are 
giving children live and limited subject 
matter, and then encouraging them to 
think quietly for two or three minutes 
while they assemble the things they want 
to say. In such ways they are achieving 
quite remarkable and usable results, not 
less beautiful and childlike in their spon- 
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taneity than the fluent ramble of the child 
who is voluble and unprepared. These 
teachers have probably the cue to all our 
development in future. They are working 
first for neither fluency nor formal accu- 
racy, but for development of thought, 
organized and fitted to its purpose. 

We are learning enough about the psy- 
chology of thinking, of speech, and of 
writing to know that the first task in deal- 
ing with subject matter is intelligently 
digesting our raw material of sensation and 
idea, and then skilfully adapting our 
thought to men’s passions and preposses- 
sions so that what we say may gain en- 
trance to their minds. We are finding that 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric went surprisingly far 
beyond most modern treatments of the sub- 
ject. It appears to voice a fundamental 
realization that composition occurs not in 
a vacuum, but in a social situation, that it 
is in fact of a piece with all the rest of 
behavior. The first two books of Aristotle, 
which Dr. Baldwin has named ‘‘The 
Speaker and His Speech-Materials’’ and 
‘*The Speaker and His Audience,’” con- 
tain a basic philosophy without which our 
jargon of unity, coherence and mass, pure- 
ness, propriety and precision, and all the 
remaining apparatus of correctness, is 
actually empty and meaningless. Organi- 
zation of materials, a social procedure, 
must be our first step in composition. 
‘Fluency first’’ breaks over and tears 
down this fundamental prerequisite ; accu- 
racy or correctness is not first in either 
time or importance. 

With our attention, then, fixed on a wide 
interpretation of essentials, including 
clarity of thought as a matter of social 
adaptation in expression, and with some 
notion of the order in which to attack these 
fundamentals, we can work out our school- 
room problems. Knowing that speech and 


2C. §. Baldwin, ‘‘The Ancient Theory of 


Rhetoric’’ (Longman’s, 1925), Chapter I. 
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writing are social, we can center our attack 
on the discovery of those social situations 
which actually lead to organized speech 
and writing in adult life—not so much the 
scrappy business of conversation as the 
multifarious needs and occasions for con- 
nected discourse. We know that criticism, 
to be effective, must come from persons 
genuinely interested in the substance of 
what is said, and not from merely profes- 
sional harpies and sticklers and their assis- 
tants in a classroom. We must see to it, 
then, that the English class becomes a true 
social audience, organized and directed by 
a teacher who is herself a living and sym- 
pathetic hearer and reader. And out of all 
this we can build a study of organization 
of what is to be said or written, of its adap- 
tation to real problems and situations, of 
its purposes and social criticism. 

In the companion fields of reading and 
literature, we are, through such studies as 
those of Dr. Miles,*® capitalizing and earry- 
ing further the many excellent elementary- 
grade reading investigations. We are find- 
ing the vital necessity of such elements as 
speed in reading, and are making some 
analysis of the multifarious elements of 
comprehension. Furthermore, we are 
going beyond this area of skills in our con- 
stant insistence upon literature as a fund 
of vital experience. We are trying to cul- 
tivate, and even to assess somewhat more 
directly and efficiently than we have done, 
the contribution which literature can make 
to the realization of life experience. Our 
measurements have become surprisingly 
skilful at evaluating comprehension and 
even something of appreciation, and thus 
helping us and our pupils to lay hold of the 
fundamental elements of these large and 
elusive entities. 

8 Reported in ‘‘ Contributions to Education of the 
New York Society for Experimental Study of Edu- 


eation,’’ I and II (World Book Company, 1925, 
1927). 
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There seems to be no good reason why we 
ean not go an equal distance in assessing 
the sense of reality which children feel in 
encountering an experience. The eighth- 
grader recently who remarked, after hear- 
ing Frost’s poem on blueberries, ‘‘My lips 
and teeth is all blue with ’em,’’ had the 
sense of vivid participation which we want 
him to get. Just so far as pupils can make 
choices and express their own reactions in 
these ways, so far we can both cultivate 
and evaluate their progress toward any 
goal. We are building our book lists for 
outside reading from children’s choice and 
expression of normal reactions so far as we 
can get them. We hope to go still further 
in revising our courses of study, not upon 
pupils’ unguided choice, but upon the 
actual response which we find pupils mak- 
ing to pieces of literature, in situations as 
normal and lifelike as possible. All of this 
is tremendously to the good. 

It is necessary to find some better deter- 
minant of what are good and useful prac- 
tices, than the general consensus of opin- 
ion that we have too often to depend upon. 
There is plenty of evidence in recent 
studies to show that such collection of 
judgments is often not only futile, but 
sometimes positively misleading in our 
evaluation of practices and our making of 
courses of study. We must, if we can 
possibly do so, get more sure and objective 
means than these. It is most probable that 
we have derived all the benefit that we can 
hope to gain in our teaching procedures 
from polling the opinions of philosophers, 
specialists, administrators and others both 
inside and outside the school room. We 
have of course had and will have many 
helpful suggestions put before us by this 
method ; but now our problem is to find the 
only genuine and essential basis for every 
decision upon either courses of study or 
method—the actual outcomes, the reactions 
of the pupils themselves. 
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It is easy to be fooled about these sup- 
posed outcomes. It is probable we are 
going, in the next ten years and more of 
English teaching, to see such a development 
of objective measurement as is comparable 
only to the evolution of modern airplanes 
and speed cars from the one-lunged, hack- 
ing gas engine and the ridiculous benzine 
buggy of the late nineteenth century. So 
far as the English Council keeps its inves- 
tigation to really objective considerations 
in its research activities, we can be sure of 
facing an almost illimitable future of prog- 
ress, for we shall be basing on sure and 
positive foundations—children’s actual re- 
sponse to the treatments we administer, 
and, equally important, specific assessments 
of the use and validity of these outcomes 
in the world outside our schools. 

All our limitation of so-called essentials 
within our subject will be valuable; for it 
will leave us free to consider much wider 
implications of English teaching. Now 
that we have saved the world for democ- 
racy, no one seems to be very much inter- 
ested in democracy. As a matter of fact, 
the only important argument for it as a 
form of human society seems to be that it 
may be very educative for everybody con- 
cerned in it. To the schooling of young 
people which will fit them for being further 
educated by living in a democracy—because 
they have already had the experience, and 
have been helped to evaluate results—our 
schools are necessarily and rightly dedi- 
cated. 

I would not put upon English teaching 
the usual burden of full responsibility for 
the ethical, esthetic and social salvation of 
all our pupils, but we do have a chance 
for contribution in all these ways. The 
decay of instruction in the classics leaves 
English the residuary legatee of the classic 
literatures. So far we have chiefly suffered 
by inheriting their grammar, but of that 
incubus we are in a fair way to rid our- 
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selves by learning something about the 
grammar of English itself. But world 
literature, so far as it can be apprehended 
by youngsters in high school and ean be 
found in adequate English dress, is a happy 
field for our adventure, and all the possible 
usufruct of that field may be ours. 

Moreover, though we are not responsible 
for all the ethical and social delinquencies 
of our pupils, we can not blink the conse- 
quences of the kind of thinking we allow 
them to do in our classes. If we are con- 
tent with loose and careless repetition of 
copied organizations and with reflected 
ideas from books, we are the worst possible 
guides of young people. Power of thought 
through its expression must be the ultimate 
value of courses in composition, just as 
measurably matured and enriched experi- 
ence should be that of literature. 

Nor can we continue to teach classics 
without regard to their implications and 
outcomes in pupils’ social attitudes. The 
literature of chauvinistic patriotism, of 
glorification of war, of complacent admira- 
tion of conduct that is anti-social, that 
literature that sets one people or one caste 
against another, must be found out and 
eliminated from our courses of study, or 
else must be taught with certitude of its 
proper prophylaxis. If the stories of Sir 
Galahad teach untrue and impracticable 
ideas about courage, to young people in 
high school who are reaching out after 
reality, we had better substitute for them 
stories of true and possible heroism. I 
have found no knightly legends so terrible 
in their picture of undaunted courage, or 
so powerfully beautiful, as the account of 
some of the adventures in Captain Scott’s 
last expedition as told by Apsley Cherry- 
Garrard in The Worst Journey in the 
World. If ‘‘Launcelot and Elaine’’ incul- 


cates untrue ideals of languishing love and 
false devotion, perhaps we had better re- 
place it by better and truer pictures by 
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George Eliot or Hardy or Howells. We 
have, I repeat, no sole responsibility for 
pupils’ ethical reactions to pieces of litera- 
ture that we teach; and yet we must con- 
sider these matters in the light of careful 
study of just what does really happen in 
pupils’ thoughts and emotions so far as we 
can determine these things. 

Some possible and usually neglected lines 
of endeavor are suggested in this quotation 
from one of my colleagues, Dr. Otto: 


Whether the run of the human drama is to be 
long or short, it promises to be long enough before 
the curtain falls, if fall it must, for the decrease 
of suffering and the increase of happiness; long 
enough to win great numbers of men from acquisi- 
tive scheming to creative endeavor, and to make 
beauty far more pervasive of life than it is. And 
that is what matters.4 


There is no limit to the possibilities for 
the alert teacher of English to-day. Every- 
body is looking for leadership in revision 
of courses, in re-examination of methods, 
in serious consideration of actual outcomes 
or objectives. Whoever can make a con- 
tribution to the definite, reasoned consid- 
eration of these problems, in view of all the 
available data from every source, may add 
more to the many leagues of progress we 
are covering in these rapid days. Varia- 
tion and ferment are signs of hope. It is 
our business to develop ways of finding and 
sifting out the hopeful variations, and to 
build an art of teaching English which will 
be sure and firm in its major lines, and yet 
leave constant room for growth and change 
to fit the unguessable future. 

STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INSTITUTE OF FRENCH STUDIES 
AccorpING to an article in the New York 
Times there has been formed an association 


4M. C. Otto, Natural Laws and Human Hopes 
(Holt, 1926). 
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called L’Institut d’Etudes Francaises which has 
undertaken to set up the organization, said to 
be lacking now in any other educational insti- 
tution. It deseribes its aim as “the promotion 
of friendly relations between young men of the 
leading classes in France and other countries 
by bringing them together during a year or 
two for courses of study, in appropriate sur- 
roundings, to fit them for all careers in which 
knowledge of foreign countries is necessary.” 

In pursuance of its object the association has 
decided to open at Compiégne a university col- 
lege to be known as the Institut d’Enseignement 
Supérieur, to be affiliated with the University of 
Paris, for an equal number of French and Eng- 
lish speaking students of the age of eighteen 
years or over. The French students will study 
English and the English-speaking students will 
study French and a certain number of subjects 
caleulated to give them a general knowledge of 
continental thought and institutions. 

The supporters of the Compiégne University 
College see a growing necessity among young 
Americans who desire to provide themselves 
with the best equipment for success in life to 
acquire a considerable knowledge not only of 
foreign languages, but also of the government, 
the eustoms, the viewpoint, the temperament, 
the history and the aspirations of other peoples. 
This necessity has been generally recognized, 
and in reeent years many American students 
have gone to France in quest of this knowledge. 
It is a matter of doubt, however, whether they 
have reaped as much benefit from their stay 
as they might have done if the facilities offered 
them had been better organized and more fitted 
to their particular needs. 

The chairman of the Institut d’Etudes 
Francaises is Fournier Sarlovéze, of the French 
Parliament and a member of the French dele- 
gation to the Disarmament Conference at Wash- 
ington. The vice-president is Maurice Casen- 
ave, former French High Commissioner to the 
United States. They hope that American 
friends in France will aid in bringing the Com- 
piégne College into life. 

The college will be fitted up to receive seventy 
resident students, half of them being French 
and the other half mostly American. All will 
be carefully selected. The college is to be a 
private undertaking in regard to its manage- 
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ment and home life, free from state control and 
interference. In regard to the course of studies, 
it is stated that it is the intention to have the 
college officially affiliated with the Sorbonne. 

The students would matriculate as members 
of the University of Paris. The main series of 
classes would be the Sorbonne course on “French 
Civilization” given at the college by the univer- 
sity professors themselves. The examinations 
passed and the certificate granted would be the 
same as in Paris, while the official diplomas 
would be given from the Sorbonne. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Tue report of the Conference of Child Wel- 
fare Health Experts, which was approved by 
the Health Committee of the League of Nations, 
has recommended the study of certain specific 
problems connected with infantile mortality that 
would lend themselves to international investi- 
gation, and for this purpose suggested that the 
members of the conference be entrusted with the 
investigation to be undertaken in their respective 
countries. It was proposed that these investi- 
gations should cover in each of the countries 
two rural and two urban districts where infan- 
tile mortality was respectively high and low, 
but in which other factors, such as the birth 
rate, were relatively comparable. 

The studies should be undertaken from a med- 
ical and public health point of view, and a pre- 
liminary investigation of three months will pre- 
cede the real study, which will cover a period of 
twelve months. 

The Conference of Experts further asked that 
to facilitate the unification of the methods for 
registering infant deaths a new effort should be 
made to secure general adoption of the defini- 
tion of “dead-birth” made under the auspices of 
the health committee. 

In view of the favorable results obtained in 
various countries by active immunization against 
diphtheria information should be collected as to 
the experience of countries where immunization 
against diphtheria is widely employed. A simi- 
lar study should be undertaken as regards pas- 
sive immunization against measles, with par- 
ticular attention to the experience both of coun- 
tries where favorable results have been obtained 
and of countries where difficulties have been en- 
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countered. The Conference of Experts was also 
anxious to obtain information and opinions as 
to the methods and results of immunization 
against searlet fever in the United States and 
certain European countries. 

Finally, in view of the extreme importance of 
the instruction given as regards infant welfare 
and hygiene to medical students, to nurses, mid- 
wives and district nurses, from the point of view 
of improving sanitary conditions and preventing 
sickness among children, the conference asked 
that reports should be prepared by its members 
as to the instruction given in their respective 
countries in order to be incorporated in the gen- 
eral report to be submitted later to the health 
committee. 

The health committee in approving the find- 
ings and suggestions of the conference decided 
to invite experts from South American countries 
to participate in the studies proposed by the 
conference and to convene these experts in a 
Latin-American country to examine and pre- 
sent a report on the results of their studies. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE BY-LAWS 
OF THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Proposep changes in the by-laws of the New 
York City Board of Education make it a rela- 
tively simple matter to bring charges against a 
teacher. According to an article in the New 
York Sun “Any substantial cause that renders 
the member (of the teaching corps) unfit prop- 
erly to perform his obligations to the service” 
would be sufficient basis for a trial if the by- 
laws are adopted in their present form. 

The old regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion required more or less concrete reasons for 
charges, such as gross misconduct or conduct 
unbecoming a teacher, insubordination, neglect 
of duty or general inefficiency. The proposed 
regulations, as approved by the committee on 
law and submitted to the board for adoption, 
prescribe as follows: 


The Board of Education shall hear and deter- 
mine charges preferred against any member (of 
the corps) for: 

(a) Unauthorized absence from duty. 

(b) Neglect of duty. 

(ec) Conduct unbecoming his position or conduct 

prejudicial to the good order, efficiency or 
discipline of the service. 
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(d) Incompetent or inefficient service. 

(e) Violation of the by-laws, rules or regula- 
tions of the Board of Education. 

(f) Any substantial cause that renders the mem- 
ber unfit properly to perform his obliga- 
tions to the service. 


The proposed by-laws safeguard the tenure 
of those who have passed their three-year pro- 
bationary period in much the same manner as 
the old by-laws. The proposed regulations 
provide that 


no member of the teaching and supervising staff, 
including examiners, of the administrative staff or 
of the staff of attendance officers, who has served 
the full and appropriate probationary period pre- 
scribed by or in accordance with law shall be re- 
moved except for cause after a hearing by the 
affirmative vote of a majority of all the members 
of the Board of Education. Any such member may 
be suspended by the superintendent of schools who 
shall report his action at the next regular meeting 
of the Board of Education, when all facts relating 
to the case shall be submitted to the board for its 
consideration and action. 


The proposed by-laws also state that the 
teacher against whom charges have been pre- 
ferred shall 


in person or by counsel be entitled before the trial 
to receive, on due demand, a copy of the charges 
and specifications, and shall be entitled to partici- 
pate in person or by counsel, or both, in the trial 
of the charges to cross-examine opposing witnesses 
and to call and examine witnesses in his own 
behalf. 


It is further provided that the superintendent 
of schools, upon suspending any teacher, 


in advance of the filing of charges and specifica- 
tions, shall inform the accused and the Board of 
Education of the character of the charges to be 
met. Such information shall not prevent the in- 
cluding in the trial of additional charges and 
specifications, provided the accused is informed 
thereof. ° 


If the teacher under charges fails to appear 
at trial, either in person or by counsel, the trial 
is to proceed as if the person were present. 
They also give the Board of Education power 
to designate a committee of its members to con- 
duct trials. This committee is to report its 
recommendations to the Board of Education, 
which will review the evidence. The final deter- 
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mination of the case, however, is to be made 
by a majority of all the members of the board. 


THE BABSON INSTITUTE 


Roger W. Basson, of Wellesley Hills, as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of ScHooL anv So- 
creTy, has given the sum of not less than $1,- 
200,000 toward the endowment fund of the Bab- 
son Institute. Accompanying the gift is an 
agreement on the part of Mr. Babson to donate 
the further sum of $60,000 annually for each 
additional year Mr. Babson lives after Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. 

It is understood that the income shall remain 
unexpended and shall be credited to the prin- 
cipal of the fund so long as both Mr. and Mrs. 
Babson live. At the death of either, one half 
the income becomes available and at the death 
of both, all the income becomes available. 

In presenting this amount of money to the 
Babson Institute, the endowment fund of this 
school becomes second to the George F. Baker 
fund endowing the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. 

The purpose of the gift is to make a serious 
demonstration in the new system of individual 
training in which Mr. and Mrs. Babson are 
vitally interested, with the underlying idea that 
habits are more important than knowledge. To 
quote Mr. Babson: “In these days of experts, 
knowledge can easily be purchased but the habits 
necessary to success and happiness can only be 
acquired through training.” The four specific 
purposes of the gift as outlined in a letter writ- 
ten to the trustees of the Babson Institute by 
Mr. Babson are as follows: 


(1) To train men in the fundamental habits of 
integrity, industry, temperance, accuracy, prompt- 
ness, initiative, concentration, thrift and che other 
basie requisites to a truly happy and successful 
business life. ; 

(2) To aequire fundamental business knowledge 
with special attention to the great underlying cycle 
movements and showing the opportunities and 
dangers accompanying such movements. 

(3) To teach men where they can find informa- 
tion on any subject and what are the best methods 
of securing such information accurately and 
quickly when desired. 

(4) To instill into the students the Christian 
spirit of service, emphasizing that real profits come 
only from helping to make the world better. 
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KAPPA PHI KAPPA 

ESTABLISHED less than five years ago, the pro- 
fessional education fraternity of Kappa Phi 
Kappa has grown steadily until to-day it has a 
membership roll of over 1,300 and chapters in 
twenty-one of the leading institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. 

The fraternity was founded at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in February, 1922, and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New Hampshire, the 
purpose being stated in the constitution “to 
promote the cause of education by encouraging 
men of sound moral character and recognized 
ability to engage in the study of its principles 
and problems.” Kappa Phi Kappa is not, there- 
fore, an honor society, but is distinctly a pro- 
fessional organization, although at the same 
time encouraging in every possible manner high 
standards of scholarship. Being concerned pri- 
marily with the recruiting of the best men 
among the undergraduates for the teaching pro- 
fession, the membership has been confined to 
men only and is restricted to “white males of 
good character, who have completed or are tak- 
ing not less than six semester hours of work in 
education.” 

Kappa Phi Kappa has never been a competi- 
tor with the other educational fraternities, but 
at several institutions, such as Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh and Miami, has supplemented the 
activities of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta 
Pi by furnishing a rallying point for groups 
that would not be reached by these other organi- 
zations. 

Chapters are now to be found in Dartmouth, 
Lafayette, Maine, Colby, Gettysburg, Allegheny, 
Wittenberg, James Millikin, Emory and Henry, 
Birmingham-Southern, University of Pennsy!- 
vania, Middlebury, Syracuse, Miami (Ohio), 
Washington and Lee, William and Mary, Drake, 
Wake Forest, Pittsburgh, Rochester and Ham- 
line. 

The national officers of the fraternity are Pro- 
fessor Riverda H. Jordan, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, president; Dean John H. Minnick, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, vice-president; Pro- 
fessor James G. Stevens, of Dartmouth College, 
historian; Professor Frederick G. Henke, of Al- 
legheny College, treasurer, and Professor Arthur 
D. Wright, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
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N. H., secretary and editor of the quarterly 
publication, the Open Book. 

Plans are now under way for the fourth gen- 
eral assembly of the fraternity, which will be 
held at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on April 7, 
8 and 9. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual meeting at Rochester, 
N. Y., of the American Historical Association, 
it was planned to make a survey of the schools 
of the country. According to a report in the 
New York Times it decided to make a five-year 
study of school practices, extracurricular activi- 
ties and of the influences beyond the reach of 
schools, with the idea of suggesting revisions 
which will react upon youth in such a way as 
to develop better citizens. 

A detailed plan for the survey, prepared by 
Professor A. C. Krey, of the University of 
Minnesota, and announced by Dr. Henry Osborn 
Taylor, of New York City, newly elected presi- 
dent of the association, provides for the ex- 
penditure of $375,000 in the work. 

A Central Committee of Direction, made up 
of fifteen leaders in education, sociology, psy- 
chology, educational research and in other fields 
of public activity, will be in charge. Colleges, 
universities and schools, as well as public and 
private agencies, will be called upon to assist. 
Research specialists in the universities will have 
charge of inquiries in different fields, and fel- 
lowships and scholarships will be established to 
enlist the aid of graduate students. A special 
committee will be appointed to direct research 
work. 

School practices in this country, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and England will be studied, and 
an effort will be made to effect changes in the 
existing educational system to meet the demands 
of labor, business and other groups and the 
American Legion. 

The report of the committee, headed by Pro- 
fessor Krey, which has made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the teaching of social sciences in Amer- 
ican schools, said that at the present time 


the contention of school subjects presumed to train 
for effective membership in society is frequently 
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determined without reference to the immediate 
social experiences of the student. 

Teachers seldom take into account the fact that 
their pupils are also functioning as members of 
society and will continue to do so. Hence, it is a 
common occurrence that pupils, finding class-room 
instruction at variance with the lessons of their 
experience, lose confidence in school instruction. 
As a rule, the pupils either do not raise any ques- 
tions about the contradictions, or soon cease to do 
so. The teachers, unaware of the conflict, continue 
their work, with results diminishing almost to the 
point of complete futility. 


An examination of extracurricular activities 
will be made through study of school organi- 
zation and administration, organized playground 
activities, student athletic and cultural elubs, 
special programs, school music, reading and the 
teaching of foreign languages. At the same 
time the research workers will study the influ- 
ence upon schools and scholars of local govern- 
ment, public organizations, labor, banks, news- 
papers, the Red Cross and the League of 
Nations. 

Another investigation be made 
family life, the neighborhood, church, gangs 
and clubs, libraries, movies, radio, publie dem- 
onstrations, games and recreation, travel and 
the general experiences of boys and girls out- 
side of school. 

It was said further that 
would be made of the preparation of teachers, 
the committee expressing the belief that Europe 
has done more to solve the problem of pro- 
viding efficient instructors than has America. 


will into 


an examination 


CONFERENCE OF RURAL SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS 


Tue U. S. Bureau of Education has issued 
the following statement summarizing the work 
of the recent conference of rural school super- 
visors of the Southeastern States held at Raleigh, 
N. C.: 


The second Conference of State and County 
Rural School Supervisors of the Southeastern 
States called by the commissioner of education 
convened in Raleigh, N. C., on December 6 and 7, 
1926. Over 100 supervisors were present. States 
represented were Alabama, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, South Carolina, Kentucky, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma, Georgia, Louisiana and Maryland. 
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The number of states represented as well as the 
size of the group is an index of the fact that these 
states are particularly interested in professional 
supervision of rural schools and the accomplish- 
ment of its aim, namely, the improvement of class- 
room instruction. Among the most outstanding of 
the topies considered, judged by the interest dis- 
played in the diseussion, were the adjustment of 
the rural school curriculum to the needs of rural 
schools having short terms of six or seven months 
and the adjustment of the supervisor’s work to the 
needs of distinct groups of teachers, such as ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, professionally pre- 
pared and unprepared teachers. 

It was brought out in the conference that ad- 
justment of the school curriculum is a problem of 
special importance in all schools regardless of their 
location but that it is more acute in rural schools 
owing to the fact that a large number of them are 
in session only six, seven or eight months. It is 
obviously impossible for rural children to do in 
six months what city children require nine months 
to accomplish. It is well known also that there is 
a larger percentage of inexperienced and unpre- 
pared teachers in rural than in urban communities. 
How to help these teachers to accomplish as much 
work as prepared, experienced teachers can accom- 
plish is a difficult problem which supervisors of 
rural schools are trying to meet. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

Tue annual conference of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association will be held in Dal- 
las, Texas, on February 24, 25 and 26. The gen- 
eral topic for the meetings will be “Develop- 
ments in Vocational Guidance since the World 
War.” Dr. Iva L. Peters, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is program chairman and has been largely 
responsible for the interesting program that has 
been recently announced. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. Carson Ryan, 
Swarthmore; Miss Mary Stewart, Washington; 
Mr. George Hutcherson, Albany; Mr. Herbert 
Clark, Los Angeles; Mr. Merle Prunty, Tulsa; 
Mr. C. E. Rose, Yueson; Mr. Howard Nudd, 
Miss Kate Dinsmore, Mr. C. Crampton, Dallas; 
Miss Florence Clark, Chicago; Miss May Rogers 
Lane, Cleveland; Miss Wilmer Shields, New Or- 
leans; Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Madison; Dr. 
George Myers, University of Michigan; Miss 
Anna Pratt, Philadelphia; Dr. Harry Kitson, 
Dr. Mary Hayes, Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Dr. 
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Goodwin B. Watson, Miss Emma Phinney, Dr. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, New York City. 

The topics to be discussed cover such ques- 
tions as: Recent Development in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, The New York State 
Program for Vocational Guidance, The Federal 
Government and Vocational Guidance, Voca- 
tional Guidance in Southern California, The 
Vocational Guidance Program of the Tulsa Cen- 
tral High School, The Developments of Social 
Guidance since the World War, Social Guidance 
of Difficult Children, Measuring Character, 
Scholarships, Why the Y. W. C. A. does Place- 
ment Work, Junior Placement, College Place- 
ment and special problems of occupational re- 
search such as: A Schedule and Instructions for 
Investigation, Bibliography and Reviews of Oc- 
cupational Studies in Pamphlet Series and 
Training Programs for Educational and Voca- 
tional Counseling. 

Requests for detailed programs should be sent 
to the secretary, Mary P. Corre, Denton Build- 
ing, Seventh and Race Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Although the formal opening of the conference 
takes place in Dallas on Thursday, through the 
kindness of the New Orleans Vocational Gui- 
dance Association and Tulane University, an 
invitation is extended to those interested in vo- 
cational guidance to stop over in New Orleans 
on Wednesday, February 23. As the Mardi 
Gras season shows: New Orleans at its best, this 
is a rare opportunity. Will those who intend 
to take advantage of it please write to Miss 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Municipal Office Building, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana? Reservations should be made 
immediately at the Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, 
where accommodations may be seeured for the 
dates of the conference. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY AND 
THE HARVARD UNDERGRADUATES 


Gitpert Murray, who has occupied the 
Charles Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry at Har- 
vard University since the beginning of the 
academic year, is returning to Oxford. The 
appreciation of the Harvard undergraduates 
was expressed in an editorial last week in the 
Harvard Crimson, which read in part as 


follows: 
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On the occasion of his farewell appearance, The 
Crimson, in behalf of the undergraduates of Har- 
vard University, wishes to offer its tribute to the 
great teacher and the greater man who has been 
the first to occupy the chair of poetry established 
last year. 

Gilbert Murray’s presence here has been a living 
rebuke to the passion for the latest, the simply 
clever, the sensational. To those willing to learn 
he has taught the charm of truth without the pre- 
vailing ornaments of paradox and pseudo-sophisti- 
cation. He rather deals in truths which we have 
forgotten, passed by; he recalls our attention to 
the lessons of the past. 

To a race of students bereft of all but a slight 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin authors pre- 
scribed by the college board examinations, he dis- 
covers Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, Aeschylus, 
Plato and Aristotle to us as living men. There 
comes with him a realization of what we have 
missed in escaping from the classical tradition. 

Then, too, he is an unparalleled idealist in an age 
when idealism is regarded as useless if not mad. 
In a college where this quality is considered fit only 
for Y-men and aesthetes, it has been immensely 
salutary to find it also the life of a great teacher. 

For, above all, he is that. The power greater 
than that of instilling knowledge, that of stimu- 
lating the imagination, is his. Gilbert Murray is 
soon to leave Harvard, but he will leave behind him 
things intangible yet real—personal inspiration, 
and a realization that it is a mistake ever ‘‘to lose 
the old in the new.’’ 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. SaMveL Avery has resigned as chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, his resignation, 
which is on account of ill health, to become 
effective on September 1. Dr. Roseoe Pound, 
dean of the Harvard Law School, is reported 
to have declined an offer of the chancellorship. 


Dr. Ratpu D. Hetzev has taken up his work 
as president of the Pennsylvania State College. 
The special administration committee that con- 
ducted the Pennsylvania State affairs since the 
resignation of Dr. John M. Thomas as president 
in September, 1925, is now disbanded. A vote 
’ of appreciation for its efficient service was given 
this committee by the college senate at its last 
meeting. On the committee were Judge H. 
Walton Mitchell, president of the board of 
trustees; R. H. Smith, the college comptroller, 
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and Deans R. L. Watts, R. L. Sackett and C. 
W. Stoddart. 


James W. Lees has been chosen as director 
of the proposed Lincoln Institute of adult edu- 
cation to be established at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in the autumn. 


THE Inglis Lecture of the School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University for 1927 will be 
delivered by Mr. Abraham Flexner, secretary of 
the General Education Board, on January 12, 
at 8 o’clock. The title of the address is “Do 
Americans really value Education?” The Inglis 
Lectureship in Secondary Education was estab- 
lished by the school to honor the name of the 
late Professor Alexander Inglis, who at the time 
of his death in 1924 was an outstanding leader 
in the field of secondary education. 


DePauw University will celebrate its nine- 
tieth year with anniversary services, on Febru- 
ary 22, when the Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Dunlavy, 
a graduate of the university and a member of 
its board of trustees, will deliver the chief 
address. 


GerorGce E. Brown, superintendent of schools 
of Greeley and former president of the Asso- 
ciated Alumni of Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, was elected president of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association at the recent annual meetings 
held at Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, director of modern 
languages in the high schools of New York City, 
was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish at the national con- 
vention of the association in El Paso, Texas. 


Dr. THeopore H. Jack, dean of the graduate 
school of Emory University, has been elected 
president of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, Professor 
J. S. P. Tatlock, of Harvard University, was 
elected vice-president of the association. The 
term of Professor W. T. Semple, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, president of the associa- 
tion, does not expire until next year. Members 
of the council elected for a term extending to 
1929 are: Ernest Bernbaum, of the University 
of Illinois; R. M. Bird, of the University of 
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Virginia; Katherine Gallagher, of Goucher Col- 
lege; R. H. True, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ernest Merritt, of Cornell University; 
G. W. Stewart, of the University of Iowa; Karl 
Young, of Yale University; H. J. Muller, of the 
University of Texas, and F. M. Fling, of the 
University of Nebraska. 


Ar the annual meeting of the New England 
Association of College Teachers of Education, 
held at the College Club, in Boston, on Satur- 
day, December 11, Professor Arthur D. Wright, 
of Dartmouth College, for three years secretary 
of the association, was chosen as president for 
the ensuing year, and Professor Bancroft 
Beatley, of the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard, was chosen as secretary. The associa- 
tion has recently been engaged in a study of the 
various courses to be found under the heading 
of education and also a study of the relation- 
ship between the university departments of edu- 
cation and the work done in the two- and three- 
year normal schools. Two committees are en- 
gaged in a study of these problems and these 
committees submitted tentative reports at the 
recent meeting and after discussion by the mem- 
bership of the association, the committees were 
continued with instructions to make further re- 
ports at the meeting in December, 1927. 


THE committee of the whole of the New York 
City Board of Estimate on January 3 referred 
to the corporation counsel for adviee—as to its 
legal aspects—the board of education’s resolu- 
tion creating the position of superintendent of 
schools emeritus at an annual salary of $12,000 
and electing Dr. William L. Ettinger to that 
position. The Board of Education adopted this 
resolution on July 14 last. On September 30 it 
was referred to the committee of the whole of 
the Board of Estimate. 


The Journal of Education writes: “Mrs. Louis 
Prang, widow of the creator of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company, has been honored with a ban- 
quet in celebration of her ninetieth birthday. 
It was given at the College Club, Boston. Mrs. 
Prang has had an unusual educational career. 
She came from Syracuse to Boston fifty years 
ago. She had been director of art in Syracuse 
when she came to Boston to assist in the direc- 
tion of the Prang Educational Company. At 
the age of eighty-five years she earned a Master 
of Arts degree in Radcliffe College.” 
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Governor SmirH, of New York, was elected 
an honorary member of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology Chapter, Phi Kappa, the 
national Catholic fraternity, at the annual con- 
vention held at Pittsburgh, on December 30. 


Dr. JoHN Foote, professor of the diseases 
of children in the school of medicine of George- 
town University, has been appointed a delegate 
to the fifth Pan-American Child Health Con- 
gress, which opens in Havana, Cuba, on Feb- 
ruary 13. 


Proressor Richarp Hines LANSBURGH, secre- 
tary of labor and industry of the State of 
Pennsylvania, will resume his work as pro- 
fessor of industry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the conclusion of leave of absence 
granted him by that institution in February. 


F. K. Conapon, superintendent of schools of 
Northampton, Mass., has been elected superin- 
tendent at Quincy in the place of the late Super- 
intendent Nickerson. 


Dr. Harotp B. CHapman, of the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed assistant director 
of the research bureau of the Baltimore schools 
to succeed Mr. Edwin Hebden, who has retired. 


THE appointment of Miss Florence Fallgat- 
ter, acting head of the home economies depart- 
ment of Montana State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, Bozeman, as federal 
agent for home economics in the Central and 
Pacifie Coast regions, is announced at the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. Miss 
Fallgatter succeeds Miss Mabel V. Campbell, 
who resigned recently to accept the chairman- 
ship of the department of home economics at 
the University of Missouri. 


Dr. ALBERTUS Perry, for the past two years 
field vice-president of Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md., and who has been in charge 
of the endowment fund campaign, has resigned 
to accept a position with Washburn College at 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Dr. Cart Srarrorp Patron has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the University of Chicago. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR BARKSDALE KINSOLV- 
ING, 2nd, of Charlottesville, Va., has been ap- 
pointed chaplain at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y. He will succeed 
Chaplain Clayton E. Wheat. 
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Joun E. Van Liew, director of athletics at 
Knox College for the past three years, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colo. 


DEAN ANNIE W. Goopricn, of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, was recently in con- 
ference for several days with the officials of the 
Medical College of Virginia in Richmond, where 
the school of nursing has been made coordinate 
in rank with the schools of medicine, dentistry 
and pharmacy, each with its dean. One Rich- 
mond hospital is now sending its nurses to the 
college for pre-clinical instruction and the other 
hospitals of the city will shortly be extended 
the same privilege. 


At a recent dinner given in honor of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler by motion-picture pro- 
ducers, plans, said to have the approval of Mr. 
Will Hays, were outlined for the enlargement 
of the curriculum of Columbia University to in- 
clude the training of motion-picture technicians. 
It is suggested that the new courses are to fur- 
nish instruction in architecture and photog- 
raphy, as related to the motion-picture business 
and other subjects for which technical training 
is desirable. ° 


A Socrery ror INTERNATIONAL Stup1Es has 
been formed in Warsaw, with Professor Jean 
Kucharzewski as president and Prince Janusz 
Radziwill as vice-president. Members of the 
council include M. Stanislas Patek, Count 
Skrzynski, a former Prime Minister, and M. 
Zaleski, the present foreign minister. 


Bast, Worsroup, professor of imperial his- 
tory in the University of London, has postponed 
his visit to the United States until May. He is 
making a journey in North Africa and Greece 
at the present time. 


THE governors of St. Paul’s Girls’ School 
have appointed Miss Ethel Strudwick, M.A., 
headmistress of the City of London School for 
Girls, to be the new high mistress of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School in suecession to Miss F. R. Gray. 


Dr. Wituarp FarnxHAM, associate professor 
of English of the University of California, will 
leave this month for England, where he will 
spend eight months on sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence, which he plans to use in a study there 
of the Elizabethan drama. 
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Raymonp F. Hawk, an instructor in the de- 
partment of education of Cheney ( Wash.) 
Normal School, is on leave of absence this 
quarter to study in Stanford University. 


Dr. Ira N. Hous, formerly president of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, is lecturing in 
the south during the first two weeks in January. 


WituiaM Ernest Hockne, professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, gave a lecture 
on the aims of progressive education before the 
Society of Ethical Culture, under the auspices 
of the Child Study Association, New York City, 
on January 12. 


Proressor C. W. SavaGe, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, president of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, recently visited Ames, Iowa, 
to confer with Professor T. Nelson Metealf, 
who is chairman of the program committee for 
the next annual meeting of the association to 
be held in that city. 


Dr. AvuRELIA Henry REINHARDT, president 
of Mills College at Oakland, California, and 
national president of the American Association 
of University Women, addressed the students 
of Teachers College at the Ohio State University 
at the general assembly recently on “The In- 
fluence of New History on the Students of To- 
day.” 

Dr. Carter V. Goon, professor of education 
at Miami University, will offer courses in sec- 
ondary education at the University of Michigan 
during the coming summer session. Dr. C. O. 
Davis, professor of secondary education at the 
University of Michigan, expects to spend the 
summer in Europe. 

FrepericK H. Kocu, professor of dramatic 
literature at the University of North Carolina, 
will lecture at the summer session (June 27 to 
August 6) of the University of California. 


PLaNs for the celebration of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the Horace Mann School of Teach- 
ers College were discussed at a meeting of the 
Parent Teachers Association of the school on 
January 4. Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick will 
head the anniversary committee. Dr. R. G. 
Reynolds, provost of Teachers College, in an 
address said the anniversary luncheon which will 
be held at the Hotel Astor on January 22 was 
to be “a public recognition of forty years of 
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pioneering in the field of modern education.” 
Other members of the committee are Charles 
E. Hughes, John Erskine, Felix M. Warburg, 
Dr. John H. Finley, Samuel Untermyer, Bruce 
Bliven, Rollo G. Reynolds, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Swan, Virgil Prettyman, formerly principal of 
the school, Robert E. Simon, Dean-elect William 
F. Russell, Carl E. Pforzheimer, V. Everit 
Macy, Henry C. Pearson and Adolph Lewi- 
sohn. 


At a dinner held in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, it was announced that the 
trustees of Berkeley Divinity School, an Episco- 
pal institution at Middletown, Conn, had de- 
cided to move the institution to New Haven, 
so that it may benefit by close contact with Yale 
University. Dr. James R. Angell, president of 
Yale University, was the principal speaker. 


Dr. JAMES Ropert Wuirte, for eleven years 
head of the department of education at the 
College of the City of New York, died suddenly 
on January 9, aged sixty-two years. 


ProressoR Frieprich HirtH, authority on 
Chinese language and literature, formerly pro- 
fessor in the University of Vienna and in 
Columbia University, died on January 9, at 
the age of eighty-one years. 


Hitt M. BE.L, president of Drake University 
from 1903 to 1918, died in Los Angeles, on 
January 9, aged sixty-seven years. 


Morris L. Cioruier, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has given $100,000 to Swarthmore College in 
memory of his father, Isaac H. Clothier, who 
was a member of the board of managers of the 
college for forty-eight years preceding his death 
in 1921. Mrs. Isaac H. Clothier is also a 
former member of the board. This amount will 
be added to the Mary C. Clothier Fund, which 
was established by Mrs. Isaac H. Clothier by a 
gift of $100,000 last month. The fund is ulti- 
mately to be combined with gifts from other 
members of the Clothier family and to be used 
in the erection on the campus of an auditorium 
for the public exercises of the college. 


By the will of the late Charles F. Brooker, 
chairman of the directorate of the American 
Brass Company, bequests of $50,000 are made 
to Yale University, Stanford University and 
Dartmouth College. 
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Mrs. JAMES Monroe Lown has made a gift 
of $100,000 to the Albany Medical College to 
endow a chair of pathology in memory of her 
father, Dr. Cyrus Strong Merrill. 


THE main hall at Mercersburg Academy was 
destroyed by fire on January 9, entailing a loss 
estimated at $300,000. The building was erected 
in 1836, and at the time of the fire housed eighty 
boys and five teachers. 


A NEW specialist in secondary education is 
provided for in the Bureau of Education, of 
the Department of the Interior, by an item in 
the appropriation bill for the department for 
the fiscal year 1928. This bill has passed the 
House and is now before the Senate. 


A “TECHNICAL attaché in public instruction” 
has been added by the Cuban government to its 
embassy in the United States. The duty of this 
official is to keep his government informed con- 
cerning educational progress in this country, 
especially in practical and specialized educa- 
tional work. 


Tue Board of Examiners of New York City 
has announced that on February 21 next it will 
hold an examination of candidates for license 
as psychologist in the city schools. Applica- 
tions will be received up to February 7. The 
salary schedule for persons employed under this 
license is $2,200 per annum. The usual written 
and oral tests will be supplemented by the re- 
quirement of certain clinical and diagnostic 
tests. The psychologists, according to the an- 
nouncement of the examination, are employed in 
the mental examinations of public school chil- 
dren, although thus far this service has been 
confined to children suspected of being of sub- 
normal or abnormal mentality. The announce- 
ment further states that all applicants must have 
completed by June 30 the following eligibility 
qualifications: “A master’s degree in psychology 
given as the result of graduate work in a uni- 
versity recognized by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and have had 
one year’s experience in mental measurement 
satisfactory to the board of examiners.” 


THe New York State Appellate Division, 
Third Department, in a decision handed down 
on January 5, upheld the constitutionality of 
the legislative act authorizing religious instruc- 
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tion of public school students for one hour a 
week outside the school buildings. The decision 
was rendered in a case instituted by Joseph 
Lewis, president of the Free Thinkers’ Society, 
against Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education. Lewis sought to stop the practice in 
the schools of White Plains. The decision affects 
130 other cities and villages. Supreme Court 
Justice Staley denied an application for a writ 
of mandamus several months ago, and this de- 
cision was made on an appeal from Justice 
Staley’s ruling. The principal attack on the 
law was based on the provision of the consti- 
tution which compels separation of church and 
state. 


A SYSTEMATIC effort will be made in New 
York to immunize against diphtheria all chil- 
dren in the state up to ten years of age. The 
movement is under the leadership of the state 
department of health in cooperation with medi- 
eal organizations of the state and the State 
Charities Aid Association. The movement in- 
volves a five-year program, and the work will 
be closely followed up by the medical inspection 
bureau of the state department of education. 
No effort will be made to deal with children 
except through local authorities after parents 
have given their written consent for the admin- 
istration of the treatment. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Madison, 
Wis., dated January 6, runs as follows: “A 
teacher’s opinions, however widely they may 
differ from the political beliefs of the state’s 
chief executive, can not be made the subject of 
university discipline at the University of Wis- 
consin,” according to President Glenn Frank. 
Governor J. J. Blaine, United States senator- 
elect, recently attacked as a “hodge-podge of 
lies, half-truths and misrepresentation” the tax 
catechism issued by Professor H. MaeGregor, 
of the university. President Frank said the 
governor’s remarks carried the implication that 
Professor MacGregor had two courses open— 
either retraction or resignation. “In the ab- 
sence of Professor MacGregor taking either of 
these courses, the governor implied that the 
duty of the president of the university was posi- 


tive. As long as I am president of the univer- 


sity complete and unqualified academic freedom 
will not only be accorded to members of fac- 
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ulties but will be vigorously defended, regard- 
less of the pressure, the power or the prestige 
that may accompany any challenge of this in- 
alienable right of scholarship.” 


Dr. Wituiam J. O’SHeEA, superintendent of 
the schools of New York City, defended the 
Bureau of Construction and Maintenance of the 
Department of Education from charges of un- 
necessary delay in a recent letter to Joseph V. 
McKee, president of the Board of Aldermen. 
Mr. McKee had criticized the bureau in a letter 
to Dr. O’Shea. Mr. McKee placed the blame 
for insufficient construction upon the Depart- 
ment of Education, asserting that only half of 
the $20,000,000 allowed by the Board of Esti- 
mate for construction had been consumed by 
contracts drawn by the Bureau of Construction. 
In his reply Dr. O’Shea pointed out that the 
money was not made available until March 18, 
when plans were already prepared for $8,639,- 
350 worth of construction, all of which is now 
under way. Before the additional funds could 
be used a new type of building had to be de- 
veloped. Five months were consumed in this 
work and, according to the letter, preparation 
of contracts since then have been rapid, projects 
approved at the last meeting of the Board of 
Education bringing the total so approved prac- 
tically up to the $20,000,000 authorized. The 
new type of building, the letter said, will per- 
mit more rapid progress in planning. “I can 
therefore say without hesitation,” the letter con- 
tinued, “that we are now in a position to exceed 
in point of output any previous year in school 
building planning as far as elementary school 
structures are concerned.” 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ITALIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
REFORMS 


WHILE the leader of Fascism has occupied 
much of the limelight, the very important edu- 
cational reforms which have been going on in 
Italy have merely attracted the passing atten- 
tion of our students. But these reforms, too, 
are worthy of study, since the whole educational 
fabric of a country has been changed practi- 
eally overnight. These changes have embodied 
the most advanced ideas. “Education by doing” 
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is as evident as the most undiluted “new-ideal- 
ism” of recent Italian pedagogy. 

The name of Gentile, the “philosopher of 
Fascism,” comes at once to mind in this connec- 
tion. Called by Mussolini to fill the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, he took advantage of the 
law of December 3, 1922, to reorganize the en- 
tire school system from the lower grades to the 
university. Thus, by a series of decrees, Gentile, 
during his twenty months in the ministry, 
changed the whole traditional aim and content 
of the Italian schools. We shall see that this 
forms part of a world-wide movement against 
the old outworn system in which children an- 
swered “hollow word questions with memorized 
hollow word statements.” 

This summer the writer had occasion to get 
a first-hand impression of the workings of the 
new system, by visiting several elementary 
schools in the province of Palermo, Sicily. 
The ending of the school year, which occurred 
soon afterwards, did not enable him to visit the 
schools in other parts of the peninsula; but he 
believes that the spirit of what he saw is fairly 
representative of the whole of Italy. 

The first thing he noticed was the lack of 
school buildings. Little towns, which boasted 
of four or five classes of each sex, had their 
classrooms in different sections of the town. 
Generally, a class oceupied a single room in a 
small one-story building which had been rented 
by the municipality. But the most spotless 
cleanliness is evident in these classes. The new 
program is very specific in these matters. The 
teacher is required to inspect the pupils every 
morning to see that they have attended to all 
details of personal cleanliness. In addition, he 
delegates two of the boys to assist him in keep- 
ing everything around the school in shipshape 
order. It is seen, therefore, that students are 
being trained in those ideals of cleanliness and 
self-government so dear to us. 

The Crucifix and the portrait of the King are 
an indispensable requirement of every class- 
room. At this point it may be fitting to ask: 
How is the work in religious education carried 
on? The Gentile program requires from one to 
one and a half hours a week of religious instruc- 
tion in the earlier grades, and two hours from 
the third elass on. Since, in the regions visited, 
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the population is homogeneously Catholic, the 
question of the general acceptance of that part 
of the program did not come up. The inquiry 
was limited to the contents and the results ob- 
tained. Every morning recitations begin with a 
prayer. Lessons are given on the life of Christ, 
the Apostles or on the Ten Commandments. 
“Though some practical elements are taught,” 
explained one teacher to the writer, “the chief 
purpose of religious instruction is to make good 
citizens by the cultivation of the spirit. But,” 
he added, “the results are rather poor, because 
very often other factors in society undo our 
work.” 

The esthetic elements, so innate to the Italian 
soul, receive very favorable stress in the pro- 
gram. Singing, drawing and music, therefore, 
get prominent attention. 

Singing is taught with recreational and edu- 
cational aims, and is very often correlated with 
the other subjects. Thus, easy Gregorian songs 
may be introduced to fit in with religious in- 
struction. The writer heard mostly patriotic 
songs with “Giovinezza,” the Fascist hymn, 
easily predominating. But some of the teach- 
ers were apparently not well trained to handle 
this part of the program, and there was a dearth 
of pianos and other musical instruments. There 
is no doubt that with better preparation or 
more generous means at their disposal, this 
part of the program will eventually give better 
results. 

Most interesting is the manner in which 
drawing is coupled with composition work. 
Each page of the notebook is divided into two 
parts: the left reserved for writing and the 
right for drawing. Thus, in a composition on 
“Autumn, the Country and its Fruits,” the 
pupil will write on the left whatever ideas or 
experiences that season brings to him, and on 
the right, he will reproduce these experiences or 
observations in pictures. 

The new program does not lose sight of the 
fact that the pupils in the various regions, be- 
fore learning Italian, hear their own dialect. 
In some instances, folk songs, or popular 
stories, may be first told in the dialect and then 
put by others into Italian. 

Physical instruction has also its proper place, 
the emphasis being placed on games and di- 
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rected play. The teacher often joins the pupils 
in their games. He thus lends them dignity 
and teaches the pupils fair play and modera- 
tion. 

Girls have generally separate schools in Italy, 
for the writer found, in Sicily at least, a preju- 
dice against coeducation. 

Their program is mainly like that of the boys, 
except that sewing and embroidery are also in- 
eluded. This work is not of a purely dilettante 
character, but it is aimed to make it purposive. 
It is felt, especially in the rural centers which 
in the past have swelled so much the percentage 
of illiteracy, that mothers will be more willing 
to send their children to school if they see that 
their daughters are being given practical train- 
ing in the domestie arts. 

Thus far the writer’s observations. What is 
the attitude of the school teachers upon whom 
falls the duty of carrying out the Gentile pro- 
gram? All spoke highly of the conception of 
the plan and of its aim, though they also felt 
handicapped on account of lack of physical 
material. For it must be remembered that the 
Italian government is still not in a position 
properly to finance its schools. I have already 
spoken of the lack of school buildings. Proper 
didactic material is also very scarce: class pic- 
tures, maps and school libraries, among other 
things, are sadly wanting. To fill the gap a 
day has been instituted, in the small centers, for 
the endowment of the school. This generally 
comes towards the end of the school year. The 
business men of the town, or those citizens who 
are in better circumstances, are asked to con- 
tribute towards the purchase of books or of 
some school apparatus. I was told, in a small 
town of three thousand inhabitants, that the 
yearly collection there amounted to some three 
hundred lire, a little over ten dollars at the then 
current rate of exchange! A small sum, indeed. 
But the community as a whole is thus drawn to 
give a thought to its schools and to take inter- 
est in them. 

It may be seen, therefore, that Italy is keep- 
ing in the front ranks of the civilized world in 
its school reforms, and that after “making 
Italy,” the new government has gone about its 
task of “making the Italians,” with a zeal that 
is worthy of praise. 

ALFRED Jacuzzi 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CiTY OF NEW YORK 
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DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE TEACH- 
ING PROFESSION? 

In order for any profession to attract and 
hold the best intellects of a nation that pro- 
fession must be genuinely honored, reasonably 
free from restraints, not subject to undue eriti- 
cism and must offer remuneration sufficient to 
maintain self-respect and the respect of other 
professions. The profession of teaching in 
America is steadily losing these qualifications 
and is, without doubt, already failing to prove 
attractive to the keener minds of this country. 

Time was when the school teacher and the 
college professor were “looked up to” and were 
considered the social equal of any one in the 
community. That time is no more—except pos- 
sibly in the south, where I still find both school 
teacher and college professor esteemed—and 
starved. 

There is too much criticism of the modern 
teacher by those totally unfitted for such judg- 
ment. Every parent thinks his or her own 
child a genius or at least super-normal, when 
the brutal truth, as revealed by psychological 
tests, is that about six out of every ten chil- 
dren do not possess that native intelligence 
which should be theirs at their particular age. 
One of the harsh facts of life is that no school 
can produce intellect. Every mother’s son of 
us is born with just so much of that com- 
modity, and no means has yet been devised to 
inerease the amount of it in any given indi- 
vidual. 

Thus teacher and professor are blamed for 
not evolving highly intellectual students from 
children whose parents forgot to endow them 
with the original intellectual material. The 
astounding increase in attendance on public 
schools has vastly increased the difficulties of 
modern teaching. Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
now goes to school— must go—and the modern 
teacher is faced with the problem of arousing 
intellectual interest in hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters whose ancestors throughout all the 
ages have never shown any such intellectual 
interest. 

The general apathy of these thousands of 
American students toward purely intellectual 
matters is one of the most irritating phases of 
present-day teaching. This naturally results 


from the compulsory “study” of certain ab- 
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stract or “book” subjects by millions whose 
genius or talent does not lie along such lines. 
Only a minute percentage of mankind has ever 
been interested in purely intellectual things, 
and there is no reason to believe that mankind 
has changed greatly in the last half century. 
Faced by such a vast uninterested audience, 
only the teacher of infinite patience is likely 
to remain in the profession. 

Not, then, until the teacher is somewhat freed 
from the eriticism of a public totally untrained 
in pedagogical matters can the profession in- 
crease its attractiveness. The American public 
must learn that modern teaching is a highly 
specialized art and science, and that criticism 
based on ignorance of that art and science is 
a menace to free education. 

In the second place, too much money is spent 
to-day on showy buildings and not enough on 
teachers. Brains, not bricks make a school. 
The business interests—especially real-estate— 
are largely responsible for a peculiar phase of 
American education—$500,000 school-houses oc- 
cupied by $500 “schoolmarms.” Roaming 
through these vast halls of learning, the stu- 
dent-body degenerates into a mere noisy mob 
chased hither and thither by frenzied peda- 
gogues. If teaching is to regain its prestige 
the people must be taxed less for show and 
more for scholarship. 

Thirdly, the teacher, including many a col- 
lege professor, is held under the hand of an 
autoeracy never surpassed in any army system. 
[ have elsewhere declared that “superintendents 
and college presidents deliver glittering gen- 
eralities at teachers’ conventions about ‘aca- 
demie freedom,’ but they hold in their hands 
the very bread and butter of the teacher, and 
they well know it.” Not until the law insures 
some safe avenue of approach between the 
teacher and his real employer, the board, and 
not until educational boards see to it that self- 
respecting independence of thought in the 
teacher is not crushed by principals, super- 
visors, superintendents and college presidents, 
can we expect to gain the better minds of the 
nation to the profession. 

Fourthly, the American craze for “standard- 
ization,” now weighing heavily upon our school 
system, is a source of disgust and helpless rage 
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to thousands of the more intellectual teachers 
of our country. Standardization is the god of 
the small mind—which is afraid of the excep- 
tional—and many a school executive is—unex- 
ceptional. Why everything and everybody 
should be exactly alike these school autocrats 
never stop to inquire; like the Chinese, they 
can only say, “it is the honorable custom of 
the land.” Education is supposed to discover 
and develop the differences in human beings, 
their varied talents and shades of genius; but 
to many a power seated on the school throne 
the glory of the system lies in the military 
sameness and tread of his little pedagogical 
army. 

This is unbearable to men of originality, and, 
therefore, the male pedagogue is almost extinct. 
The woman teacher commonly bears it in hopes 
of ultimate release through the gates of matri- 
mony. The result is that American schools are 
being feminized to their destruction. What can 
you expect of the American schoolboy if he 
never comes under the influence of the mascu- 
line viewpoint in his entire educational career? 
And what virile man is going to enter a pro- 
fession almost solely occupied by women? He 
might as well be the village milliner! 

With this increasing feminization of the 
schools has come a steady decline in the finan- 
cial reward, as compared with other professions. 
The competition by women, who in thousands 
of cases are using teaching as simply a stop-gap 
between graduation and marriage, is too keen 
for the ambitious man hoping to make a com- 
fortable living. He is driven into other fields. 
Steadily, therefore, an increasing number of 
the most gifted young men turn in scorn from 
thoughts of teaching. The only remedy is a 
man-sized salary for a man-sized teacher. 

These, then, are causes enough for deserting 
the profession. Remedy them and you save 
the profession. 

Cart HoLiipay 

UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


IS ANONYMOUS GRADING WISE? 


As part of an increasing trer. ‘--vard stand- 
ardization in our educational tr. !.u:~ue we hear 


oceasionally of the scheme of “anonymous grad- 
ing.” The plan as outlined by a recent paper in 


mii. toa 
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ScHOOL AND Society involves the use by the in- 
structor of a system of numbers to conceal the 
authorship of papers until grades have been set." 
The plan claims the questionable merit of re- 
ducing the personal element to zero in grading 
papers. I hope that I am not the only teacher 
to feel that this merit is a very doubtful one. 
Why should a teacher play hide-and-seek with 
the members of his class? Of what value is 
teaching thus reduced to a mechanistic formula? 
I try to teach English composition and I feel 
sure that anonymous grading would not be valu- 
able or satisfactory for either themes or tests. 
I am sure that both teacher and students would 
react unfavorably to the plan if it were tried. 
The value of anonymity in an essay contest 
involving a large prize is, of course, clear. But 
I ean go no further. Students in most composi- 
tion courses are not competing for a prize. 
They are trying to learn correct habits of writ- 
ing. For my own part I want to know whose 
paper I am reading; it often makes a substan- 
tial difference in my grade. I am convinced it 
ought to make a difference. I never feel sure 
of the justice of my grade until I have estab- 
lished some point of contact with the student. 
An autobiography of about a thousand words in 
length is my first considerable assignment in 
freshman English, and not the least of my in- 
terest in this paper lies in the fact that I learn 
from it what each student is as an individual. 
If John Smith is a farmer boy of eighteen 
who has left home for good to earn his way 
through college, I am not willing to judge his 
paper blindly. I am unwilling to be a party 
to his official dismissal at the end of the first 
six weeks without considering his individual case 
on its merits. If I have had John in class for 
six weeks, I can judge whether he deserves an- 
other chance. If I give John a number, and 
settle his future on the basis of an anonymous 
grade based on some arbitrary standard, I may, 
perhaps, commit an irreparable injustice. I do 
not want to hide behind a number in dealing 
with this boy—or any other. Furthermore, the 
progress in John’s work from week to week 


1‘* Anonymous Grading,’’ by Professor F. W. 
Clower, State College of Washington, appears in 
ScHOOL AND Society in the issue of October 23, 
1926. 
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must be in my mind as I correct his paper. [ 
want to read Theme 5 with Theme 4 in mind. 
I want to judge as I read whether John is re- 
sponding to my teaching as I hoped he would. 
If I give him a number—a different one each 
time—I cease to read his papers in sequence, 
I destroy the personal relationship. 

There must be more to education than a num- 
ber system. The deification of standards and 
the mechanization of the marking process are 
deadening and pernicious influences upon both 
teacher and student. They vitiate the man-to- 
man relation which must always be the founda- 
tion of any teaching worthy the name. Treat 
a man as a number and he is likely to be a 
mechanical unit to the end of his course, and 
teaching him will be a dull task. Treat him as 
a personality and he will help you to make of 
teaching the joy that it ought to be. 

Raupe# L. Henry 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

OXFORD, OHIO 


THE GERMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
FOREIGNERS 

Tue German Institute for Foreigners at the 
University of Berlin offers to American students 
summer school courses organized upon the 
American plan from July 14 to August 24. 
These courses include work in the German lan- 
guage and literature, German political and social 
history, German art and German civilization, 
political economy and sociology. The courses 
are arranged for four types of students: (1) 
undergraduates preparing for their A.B., (2) 
postgraduates studying for the M.A. or Ph.D., 
(3) teachers pursuing professional courses, (4) 
auditors desiring cultural courses. In addition 
to the usual academic work courses will include 
excursions and social gatherings. The work in 
language is being conducted by Professor Zin- 
necker, of Washington Square College, New 
York University; Professor Grossmann, for- 
merly of Simmons; Dr. Meyenburg and Mr. 
Sundermeyer, of the University of Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Spranger, of the University of Berlin, 
will lecture on contemporary education. Mr. 


Landgraf, of the Institute for Foreigners, will 
discuss the German Youth Movement. Professor 
Alexander, of Teachers College, will conduct a 
course in English on the German school system. 
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Special survey courses of ten hours each are to 
be offered by Professor Kéhler, Professor West- 
phal and Dr. Higgins, all of the University of 
Berlin. Dr. Higgins is a member of the U. S. 
Supreme Court Bar and will offer work in Ger- 
man and American constitutional law. West- 
phal will diseuss the Pedagogy of Modern 
Physics. Kéhler is the well-known Gestalt psy- 
chologist. 

The tuition for these courses is astonishingly 
reasonable. The sum of about thirty dollars 
entitles the matriculant to attend sixty hours of 
a language course and sixty additional hours 
selected in literature, history, art, education or 
sociology. The tuition fee, moreover, entitles 
the student to all special activities. 

Special information concerning this work and 
the matter of expenses may be obtained from 
Professor W. D. Zinnecker, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, N. Y. 

ApotpH E. MEYER 


New YORK UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

EpucATION plays its part throughout the lines 
of our state population. It is closely related to 
many other departmental activities and is the 
very foundation of our citizenship. The state 
may well take pride in the continued develop- 
ment of her education program. In city, vil- 
lage and even in our rural communities there is 
evident a real consciousness of the place of edu- 
cation in a democracy. In previous messages I 
have called the attention of the legislature and 
of the people of the state to the pressing needs 
of our publie schools. These recommendations 
have in large part been enacted into law. We 
now have a teacher-training program second by 
none. 

Increased appropriations have insured more 
adequate salary schedules for the teaching ser- 
vice in our cities, and have resulted also in the 
taking of initial steps in scores of rural sec- 
tions looking toward central rural schools with 
the larger opportunities which these schools 
offer for children in less-favored communities. 

There remains, however, a major problem re- 
lating to school finance that demands most con- 
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structive thought, generous consideration and 
remedial action on the part of our law-making 
bodies. In touching upon this important prob- 
lem in my message last year, I called your at- 
tention to the commission of twenty-nine men 
and women, representing various educational 
and civic groups, which I appointed to study in 
detail the question of school finance and to make 
recommendations by which the state might bet- 
ter meet its responsibilities in this matter. After 
frequent meetings and most careful study this 
commission completed its work and presented a 
report on school finance and administration, 
which I transmitted to the legislature under date 
of April 8, 1926, with the recommendation that 
the legislation which the report suggests be 
adopted. 

As I stated at that time, this commission ren- 
dered a most important service to the state, 
which was fully appreciated by every one who 
has given any study to the detailed report. 
Carrying out the recommendations of the com- 
mission, bills were prepared and introduced in 
the legislature but failed of passage. The pro- 
gram as proposed has the full support of lead- 
ing civie and educational organizations through- 
out the state and has received the unanimous ap- 
proval of our Board of Regents and Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

There can be no question of the ability of the 
state to finance its educational program. No 
matter what may be the stress of the times, no 
matter what may be the necessity for retrench- 
ment, a sacred duty rests upon the state and her 
people to keep the department of education at 
all times at 100 per cent. of efficiency. I trust 
that these same recommendations of the com- 
mission appointed for that purpose may this 
year be given full approval and result in the 
necessary constructive and remedial legislation. 

The manifest unfairness of compelling some 
children to attend evening classes if they wished 
to secure additional education resulted in the 
enactment in 1919 of our compulsory part-time 
school law establishing continuation schools. 
During the past school year 128,000 minors 
under 17 years of age attended these schools, 
and the value of this new program is now evi- 
dent. The advantage of providing training for 
citizenship for those who are just taking up the 
duties and responsibilities of life commends 
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itself to all right-thinking people, and the policy 
should be actively supported by every commu- 
nity in the state. 

No one doubts the necessity for education in 
agricultural pursuits. In spite of the acute agri- 
cultural depression through which the country is 
passing, 2,584 students are enrolled in our agri- 
cultural schools. Prior to reorganization of the 
government the schools were erected without 
any thought of the needs of the locality and 
unquestionably were not properly placed geo- 
graphically. I have recommended to the com- 
mission studying further reorganization of the 
government that the Board of Regents be em- 
powered either to abolish or consolidate, where 
agricultural schools are found by them not to be 
serving the useful purpose for which they were 
created. However, if they are to continue, they 
should be properly supported. 

Although the legislature in pursuance of the 
constitutional mandate abolished the Motion 
Picture Censorship Commission, the function of 
censoring picture films still exists in our gov- 
ernment and has been transferred to the depart- 
ment of education. I renew my recommenda- 
tion that the state cease its censorship over 
motion picture films. To my mind there seems 
to be no more reason for it than for censorship 
of books, or of the press, or of the spoken 
drama. The method of correcting evils is by 
recourse to the penal statutes after the offense. 
No useful purpose is served by the continuance 
of this funetion, and it constitutes an unneces- 
sary drain upon the revenues of the state, even 
though they be compensated by taxation upon 
the business itself. If there is any reason for 
such a tax, it might well be continued for the 
benefit of public revenue, but to dissipate it in a 
senseless censorship seems to be entirely with- 
out either rhyme or reason. 

The Board of Regents was charged with the 
formulation of a program for New York State’s 
official observance of the sesqui-centennial of 
our birth as a free commonwealth. The regents 
proposed a program covering two years, namely, 
1926 and 1927. For the year 1926 the celebra- 
tion centered in and about New York City, 
where the major events of 1776 occurred. For 
the year 1927 the regents propose to commemo- 
rate two momentous events: the formation of 
the first Constitution of 1777, the election of the 
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first governor of the state and the organization 
of the first state legislature; and second, the 
collapse of the Burgoyne campaign of 1777 by 
the defeat of the enemy at Oriskany and Ben- 
nington, the failure of Clinton’s expedition up 
the Hudson and the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. 

The Board of Regents are making compre- 
hensive plans for the observance of these his- 
torical events, and will undoubtedly communi- 
cate with your honorable bodies to cooperate 
with them to the fullest extent. Such occasions 
afford the opportunity for the development of 
the highest type of patriotism and serve to put 
into the minds of the growing generation the 
enormous sacrifices made to secure American in- 
dependence, and should serve to keep alive in 
their hearts the sacred duty of preserving Amer- 
iean institutions—Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
of New York, in his inaugural address. 





REPORTS 


CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP AIMS 
IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 
THE way in which the educational procedure 
of the Cleveland public schools is planned to 
form social habits comprising character and 
citizenship is described in a special chapter in 
the report for 1925-26 of Superintendent R. G. 
Jones, recently issued. Superintendent Jones 
believes that quite as important as the knowl- 
edge and training to fit one for the task of 
making a living are the habits which make for 

character and citizenship. He writes: 


Much of our educational procedure in Cleveland 
is founded and builded upon activities calculated 
to assist in the formation of desired social habits. 
Every subject in the course of study and every 
extracurricular activity is conducted to serve this 
end. The process must be as broad as it is con- 
tinuous. Our teachers and principals feel that no 
isolated course in ethies can produce the results 
which flow from continuous emphasis put, in every 
phase of school life, upon the development of good 
habits of character and citizenship. 

There is increasing evidence to support the 
conclusion that good character is simply a bundle 
of good habits and that outstanding habits, good 
and bad, are formed in the earliest years of a 
child’s life. 
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A large part of a child’s character, therefore, is 
formed before he is of school age. In conse- 
quence, the school is confronted with the stupen- 
dous task of breaking down bad habits acquired 
in unfortunate home and neighborhood environ- 
ment, as well as with the positive purpose of build- 
ing good habits. From this point of view there 
is much to be said for the nursery school which 
enrolls children of pre-kindergarten age. In a 
nursery school meals are served and conditions 
of diet, light, play and other health factors as 
well as character factors are under control. Our 
board operates no schools of this type. There 
are few in America, 

Education in the early years, and during 
adolescence, is so much more important for most 
children than education after the period of 
adolescence that it would seem wise to spend more 
money on education in the early years of chil- 
dren’s lives and perhaps less in the later years. 
More discretion might well be given the school 
authorities as to what children shall be required 
to attend school until the age of 16 or 18. In any 
discussion of education for character this point 
is of rea] significance. 

When all is said, good character may be defined 
as those behavior habits of an individual which 
develop his good qualities, suppress his bad quali- 
ties, cause him to get along with other people, 
and to be a patriotic citizen. 

One’s character is measured in large part by 
his attitude toward other persons. Honesty, fair- 
ness, kindness, courtesy, tolerance, morality in 
both the broad and narrow sense of the word— 
all these imply actions and repressions in regard 
to other persons. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

THe Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States held its thirty- 
first annual meeting at Jackson, Mississippi, 
December 2-3, 1926, with some two hundred 
delegates present. During the two preceding 
days sessions were held by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools and the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, which have to 
do with the standardization and classification 
of members of the Southern Association. The 
Commission on Seeondary Schools discussed the 
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records of high school graduates in the fresh- 
man classes of the colleges. Quite a few high 
schools had met the standards and were elected 
to membership, while a small number had fallen 
below the standards and were dropped from 
membership. 

The work of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education included an investigation 
of the triennial reports of one third of the 
member colleges, as well as an investigation of 
a number of colleges applying for admission to 
the Southern Association. The following were 
approved for membership: Virginia Military 
Institute of Virginia; Berea College of Ken- 
tucky; Elon, Guilford and Greensboro Woman’s 
College of North Carolina; Marshall College of 
West Virginia; Tusculum College of Tennessee; 
Mississippi A. & M. and Mississippi Woman’s 
College of Mississippi; and Baylor Woman's 
College of Texas. , 

In the first session of the association meetings, 
President L. W. Smith, of the Joliet, Lllinois, 
Junior College, gave an address on “The Cur- 
riculum Trend in Junior College Education.” 
“The Outlook for Higher Education of Women 
in the South” was the subject of a paper pre- 
pared by President Meta Glass, of Sweet Briar 
College, and read by Dean Emily Dutton, be- 
cause Miss Glass was detained on account of 
illness. “College Marking Systems” was the 
subject of a committee report presented by Pro- 
fessor Shelton J. Phelps, of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. L. R. Wilson, librarian 
and Keenan professor of library administra- 
tion at the University of North Carolina, gave 
an address on “The Growing Importance of the 
Library.” 

At the evening dinner given at Millsaps Col- 
lege by the local members of the Southern Asso- 
ciation—Mississippi College, Millsaps College 
and Jackson Central High School—the retiring 
president of the association, Dean N. W. 
Walker, of the University of North Carolina, 
delivered the presidential address. He was 
followed by Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, who spoke on “Honors 
Courses.” 

The topie of the second day was “Graduate 
Work in the Southern States.” This was dis- 


eussed by Dr. Shelton J. Phelps, of George 
Peabody College; President Harry W. Chase, 
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of the University of North Carolina; Dean 
Henry W. Harper, of the University of Texas, 
and Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. There followed an address by 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the College 
of William and Mary. The sessions were con- 
cluded with reports of committees and election 
of officers. The association voted to have the 
1927 meeting, December 1-2, in Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Officers of the association for 1926-27 were 
elected as follows: President, Dean Theodore H. 
Jack, Emory University; vice-presidents, Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Graeser, of the College of 
Charleston, and Professor D. M. Nelson, Mis- 
sissippi College; secretary-treasurer, President 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College; 
executive committee, Dean Jack; President 
Snavely; Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vander- 
bilt; President A. B. Dinwiddie, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Principal S. J. MeCallie, McCallie 
School, Chattanooga; President A. A. Mur- 
phree, University of Florida, and Dean H. D. 
Campbell, Washington and Lee. 

G. E. S. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
HONOR STUDENTS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MISSOURI 


THE question has often arisen as to whether 
a university is justified in awarding scholar- 
ships to high-school honor graduates. It is the 
purpose of this article to present data for the 
University of Missouri relative to the question. 
Therefore, comparison is made of the achieve- 
ments of high-school honor graduates in the 
University of Missouri with those of regular 
students in scholastic attainments, mental abil- 
ity, extra-curricular activities, age, time in 
school, number graduating, major subject, oc- 
cupation and marriage. Accordingly, two 
groups of students were selected, one composed 
of honor students and the other of an equal 
number of regular students.* 


1 This article is based on an investigation made 
by the writer under the direction of Professor A. 
G. Capps, of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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In order that the problem may be more 
clearly defined, attention is called to the follow- 
ing explanations and limitations. In the first 
place, the group of honor students is composed 
of the highest ranking student from each of the 
graduating classes of the accredited high schools 
of the state who have received the curator’s 
scholarships and who have entered the Univer- 
sity of Missouri between 1900 and 1922. In 
the second place, in order to facilitate the col- 
lection of data and to obtain certain necessary 
items of information, only those honor students 
whose names appear in the files of the Alumni 
Recorder are included in the investigation. 
Lastly, no attempt has been made, important as 
it may be, to evaluate or to measure the degree 
of success attained after leaving schoo! or after 
graduation. 

The data for the investigation were collected 
from the alumni records, the student’s perma- 
nent record cards, the University of Missouri 
bulletins and the University of Missouri year- 
books. It is believed that these furnish as ac- 
curate data as may be obtained. 

The groups, each composed of two hundred 
students, were made comparable by holding con- 
stant the sources of data, sex, number of hours 
credit at entrance and date of entrance into the 
University of Missouri. In spite of the care 
taken to make the two groups strictly compar- 
able, it was found that the artificial selection 
favored the regular students more than it did 
the honor students. Nevertheless, the investiga- 
tion shows the honor students to be superior to 
the regular students, and therefore the results 
of the investigation are all the more conclusive. 

It is interesting to note that honor students 
excel regular students in scholastic attainments 
as measured by teachers’ marks, by excess 
credit, by university scholarships and by mem- 
berships in honorary fraternities. 

Honor points, which were obtained from 
teachers’ marks, give a quantitative means of 
comparing the grades of one person or group 
of persons with another.2 When the average 


2 As is customary at the University of Missouri 
an hour of ‘‘E’’ work was given a value of 400 
points, an hour of ‘‘S’’ work, 300, an hour of 
‘*M’’ work, 200, an hour of ‘‘I’’ work, 100 and 
an hour of ‘‘F’’ work, 0. 
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number of honor points was computed for both 
groups, it was found to be 267.9 and 226.5 for 
the honor group and the regular group, respec- 
tively. This difference of 41.4 points, or ap- 
proximately 18 per cent., is a difference of 
nearly one half a rank on a five point system 
of grading. This variation between the grades 
of the honor group and the regular group is 
rather significant in that it indicates a wide 
difference between the scholastic achievements 
of honor and regular students. 

At the University of Missouri, with few ex- 
ceptions, excess credit is granted toward gradu- 
ation for superior work and diminished credit 
for inferior work. Until 1921 an “E” in a 
one-hour course yielded 1.3 hours of credit 
towards graduation; an “S,” 1.1 hours; an “M,” 
1 hour; an “I,” 0.9 hours, and an “F,” 0. The 
honor group averaged 8.92 hours of excess 
credit per individual, whereas the regular group 
averaged only 3.72 hours. In other words, the 
honor group earned an average of 2.4 times as 
much exeess credit per individual as the regular 
group. 

A comparison of the number of university 
scholarships awarded to individuals of both 
groups after entering the University of Missouri 
furnishes another basis for determining the rel- 
ative scholastic standing of the two types of 
students. Table I shows that thirty-five persons 
of the honor sample received a total of sixty- 
two scholarships, while thirteen regular stu- 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS EARNED BY STv- 
DENTS OF THE HONOR AND OF REGULAR SAMPLES 





Honor students Regular students 
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dents received eighteen. The honor group re- 
ceives an average of 3.5 times as many scholar- 
ships per individual as the regular group. 

An examination of the number of honorary 
fraternities entered leads to the same conclu- 
sions as were drawn from the comparisons of 
honor points, excess credit earned and univer- 
sity scholarships awarded. 

In Table II it is seen that ninety-one honor 
students held membership in 137 honorary fra- 
ternities and that sixty-five regular students 
held membership in one hundred honorary fra- 
ternities. Hence, the honor sample holds mem- 
bership in 1.37 times as many honorary frater- 
nities per individual as does the regular sample. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF HONORARY FRATERNITIES ENTERED BY 
STUDENTS OF THE HONOR AND OF THE REGULAR 
SAMPLES 





Honor students Regular students 
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The Thurstone Psychological Examination 
was given to all entering freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in the fall of 1925. Among 
these freshmen there were sixty-one honor stu- 
dents. They are not included in the sample of 
honor students. The honor students excelled 
the regular students in all the nine tests of the 
examination. Hence, honor students appear to 
be superior to regular students in mental ability. 

Table III gives a comparison of the extra- 
curricular activities of the two groups of stu- 
dents. It is noted that in every item, save one, 
the honor students have the larger number of 
participants. In no case does the number of 
participants in an activity by the regular group 
exceed the number of participants in that activ- 
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ity by the honor group. Even in athletics the 
honor group has the larger number of partici- 
pants. If different individuals are considered, 


TABLE III 
STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


NUMBER OF 








Honor’ Regular 

Type of activity students students 
Athletics j 19 13 
Debate ceili 6 6 
Glee club and band ..... 12 3 
Student government ..... 14 4 
NINE” ecinticcaaigthcibacdinicidentiiaebies 51 26 





more than one fifth of all honor students par- 
ticipate in some activity, whereas only one 
eighth of the regular students participate in an 
activity. 

An examination of the age distribution shows 
that honor students average 1.6 years younger 
than regular students. It was not the purpose 
of this study to detect the cause of this differ- 
ence in age, for regardless of the reason the fact 
exists that honor students are younger than 
regular students and have the advantage of a 
longer time for preparation and useful service 
to their community. 

Time in school is one of the factors condition- 
ing age at graduation. However, there are two 
separate aspects of the question. In the case of 
graduation it is necessary to know the time 
needed to complete a four-year college course, 
and in case of non-graduation it is necessary to 
know the time spent in school before dropping 
out. It was found that the honor students 
completed their four-year college courses in 1.5 
months less time than regular students do and 
in the case of non-graduation that they spent 
two months longer in school than do regular 
students. In the one case the honor students 
show the more speed, in the other more per- 
severance. 

If we note the relative number graduating, 
it is seen that 180 of the two hundred honor 
students completed their four-year college 
courses, whereas 150 of the two hundred regular 
students completed their courses. Hence, honor 
students and regular students complete their 


courses in the ratio of 6 to 5. Also two and 
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one half times as many regular students fail to 
graduate as do honor students. 

The choice of a major subject seems to be of 
little importance as a means of differentiating 
between honor and regular students. It wag 
found that a very close similarity existed be- 
tween the two groups with respect to the selee- 
tion of a major subject. 

The same general statement holds with re- 
gard to the occupations that were selected. 
Very little difference existed, and the two groups 
were strikingly similar in all respects. In both 
groups teaching was chosen most frequently and 
engineering came second. It may be said, how- 
ever, that once the honor students prepare them- 
selves for a profession or an occupation, they 
are somewhat more likely to continue in that 
type of work than are regular students. 

It was found that slightly more of the regu- 
lar students were married than were honor stu- 
dents. 

The conclusions drawn from the study may 
be summed up as follows: 

Honor students are found to be superior to 
regular students in scholastic attainments as 
measured by honor points, excess credit, univer- 
sity scholarships and memberships in honorary 
fraternities. 

Honor students are superior to regular stu- 
dents in mental ability. 

Honor students participate more in the extra- 
curricular activities of the school than do regu- 
lar students. 

Honor students are younger than regular stu- 
dents. 

Honor students graduate in less time than 
regular students. 

Honor students in case of non-graduation 
spend more time in school than do regular stu- 
dents. 

Honor students are much more likely to grad- 
uate than are regular students. 

Very little difference exists between the two 
groups with regard to major study, occupation 
and marriage. 

In general, the honor students seem superior 
to regular students in all phases of the ques- 
tions studied and, contrary to popular belief, 
they are really the leaders in a majority of 
school activities. 

Wa. H. Zetcet, Jr. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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